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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Health is essential to beauty. Beauty is power. 
Should you ask this charming maiden the secret of her dainty loveliness 
and perfect health, she would tell you she owes her happiness to the 


magical power of 
@ 


UBIFOAM 


and truthfully add, “Good teeth are essential to health, and the dainty, 
fragrant, cleansing dentifrice Rubifoam, like a veritable fairy gift, in pre- 
serving and beautifying my teeth, presented me with health, beauty, and 
power.” 25c. everywhere. s 


For free sample bottle address, 
E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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For your next trip across the continent, 
it would be well to take advantage of the 
New Overland Service of the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and 


iChicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul} 
Railways : 
; This is the route of the Overland Lim- 


ited and two other fast trains between 


San Francisco and Chicago, via Omaha, 
every day. 
A postal card will bring complete information. 


Cc. L. CANFIELD, F. A. MILLER, 
General Agent, 








at General Passenger Agent, by 
5S 636 Market St., San Francisco. Chicago. s 
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OWN A LOT 
IN CALIFORNIA 





City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- 
minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great 
commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa 
Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- 
teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- 
road facilities and deep water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save 
and double your money. Buv now. Lots $200. 


$25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month 
RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. 


182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 

















STOCK RANCHES A SPECIALTY 


California, Nevada, Oregon, Arizona and Mexico stock ranches for sale for their mere value fur grazing. 
Vast tracts suitable for colonization; valuable not alone for grazing, but for agriculture, timber, oil or townsites. 
We offer a inagnificeat stock ranch of 65,000 acres, two hours by rail from San Francisco; beautiful tim- 
ber, well-fenced, watered by copious springs and living streams; elegant improvements cost over $80,000. Price, 


$250,000. 

Vast tracts in Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo and Monterey counties; improved. fenced and more or less 
well timbered, containing oil, vast deposits of gypsum and asphalt; valuable for early feed, having grass-fed, 
fat cattle and sheep in April; on the line of the Southern Pacific. Vast grain fields, alfalfa and sugar beet lands; 
prices reasonable. 

A Mexican grant that will support 10,000 head of cattle is offered; abundant water for irrigation; custom 
house on the property; promise of great mineral wealth. Price, $50.000. 

Two hundred and sixty-five thousand acres of forest lands in Durango, Mexico; price, 50 cents an acre. 
One million acres near Sau Blas; forests of pine, cedar and mahogany. Fully equipped coffee plantation; 
rubber trees and sugarcane thrive; ten thousand acres under irrigation; absolutely free from frosts; where any- 
thing will grow; cheap Chinese labor abundant. Price, $400,000. 

The above are splendid values; safe investments. 


CHAS. W. COE & CO., aes SANT AN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Why Not Visit New Orleans : 
During the Carnival Season? : 
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THE SEASON ENDS % 
FEBRUARY 16th ss 


MARDI GRAS 
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A STREET PAGEANT DURING MARDI GRAS % 


Unique among Festivals is this Mardi Gras celebration at New + 
Orleans. It includes the Ball of the Elves of Oberon, February + 
4th; the Momus Pageant, February 11th, and the Arrival of Rex 
February 15th, with accompanying revels. 








For Full Details Inquire of any Agent of the 


Southern Pacific Company : 
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Nowhere Else in all the World are there 








Winter Resorts Like those of California 








LOOK AT THIS LIST: 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Palace, 
Occidental, California, Lick 
House, St. Nicholas and St. 


Francis (soon to open) 


SAN JOSE—Hotel Vendome, Hotel 
St. James 


SAN RAFAEL—Hotel Rafael 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS 
SANTA CRUZ—Hotel St. George 
DEL MONTE—Hotel del Monte 
PACIFIC GROVE — Hotel El 


Carmelo 


PASADENA—The Raymond, The 
Green, La Pintoresca, The 
Maryland 

SANTA BARBARA—The Potter, 
The Arlington 

LOS ANGELES — Hotel Van 
Nuys, The Angelus 

PASO ROBLES—Hot Springs— 
Hotel Paso Robles 

SANTA MONICA—The Arcadia 

REDLANDS—Casa Loma 

RIVERSIDE—The New Glenwood 

SAN DIEGO—Hotei de! Coronado 








Buds and Blossoms and Sunshine are Here 
To Make You Happy Every Day of the Year 








For Details Ask Any Agent of the 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 
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Write for cataloe and 
address of nearest dealer 
PACIFIC HARDWARE 
AND STEE/Iy/ CoO -:--- 
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Distributors to the trade <4 
San Francisco/ 
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A mechanical 
masterpiece 
reducing 
both the 
worry of 
toil and 
the worry 
of price 
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ANDER. YOUNG: 
~HOTE 


OLULU, T.H. 









Cable Address “YOUNGS,” Honolula 








This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one 
and a half million dollars, has just been completed and is now open for the reception 
of guests under the management of Mr. H. W. Laker. It is run on the American 
and European plan and is absolutely fire proof. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete 
view of Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains on one side and the sea 
on the other. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 

Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: 

Oceanic S. S. Co. Occidental and Oriental S. S, Co. Pacific Mail S. $. Co. 
Canadian Mail S. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S$. S$. Co. 


—_—— 
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BYRON HOT SPRINGS 


‘ALIFORNIAS Tf MOST FAM 
SUMMER AND MONTER BEGUS 
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p»  ... | Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, fr. = 2c e 
Se Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. a 
: A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists is bot be 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- he = aa 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct ‘Ss <a 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from brass 
San Francisco. i Yip 4 
The only real PEAT or MUD BATHS in this Country i : 
A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of ES ete 
waters, will be mailed by addressing ok 
L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
J 
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S. F. BOOTH, G.A., E. I. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A, 


No. 1 Montgomery Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


San Francisco, California 
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$1200 A YEAR INCOME ASSURED 


If You Buy Five Shares in Our 6000 Acre Rubber Plantation in Mexico 

















The above is a picture of a rubber tree 16 months old from seed planted on our planta- 
tion in July, 1902, and picture taken in November, 1903. We now have 300,000 of these trees. 
When seven years old they will produce at least two pounds of rubber per tree, of a grade 
now selling around $1.00 per pound, or an income of $400 per annum from an acre of 200 
trees. You can buy shares of us on small monthly payments paying your money in as the 
work is done. For each share or acre sold, we clear and plant an acre of ground to rubber trees, 
and care for them for seven years until brought to maturity. We plant 600 trees to the acre 
and during the contract period tap to death a part of them and pay the proceeds to the share- 
holder in dividends, and these dividends will pay a large part of the cost of the shares. 
Five of these shares costing $20 a month the first year and much less thereafter, will bring to 
the holder an income of not less than $100 a month for a lifetime. 

Write at once for our literature. It explains our plan of investment. It will cost you 
nothing to investigate. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


3214 PARROTT BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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ONE OF SIBERIA'S FIGHTING MEN— 
Copyrighted, 1904, by B. B. Dobbs A TYPICAL NATIVE 
Illustrating ‘* The Impending Conflict in the Orient " From a study by Dobbs 
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The Impending Conflict in the Orient 


By Jerome B. LANDFIELD 
Illustrated from photographs by Arthur D. Coulter and B. B, Dobbs 


An interesting American view of the present complications in Asia is given in the 
accompanying paper by Professor Landfield of the University of California. Mr. Landfield 
has made Russia the subject of special study and investigation, and has traveled extensively 
throughout the Empire. In 1898 he was commissioned to examine the archives of the Foreign 
Office at St. Petersburg, for the Alaska Boundary Commission. In 1900, he was engaged in 
the exploration of the Siberian Coast with the “Samoa” expedition. At present he is lecturing 
on Russian and Modern European History at the University of California. 


“HE average man in looking at appears on the point of breaking out, 
matters in dispute between na- is by no means a question of absolute 
tions is apt to take a partisan right or absolute wrong, and it may be 

stand, according to his sympathies, and of interest to examine the respective 
give little credit for justice or honorable points of view of the two parties to the 
motives to the other side. impending conflict. 

This is especially true of such recent The history of Russia is the story of 
affairs as the Boer war and the Mace- a patient, hard-working people who have, 
donian troubles, and it calls to mind the by slow degrees, spread over a large ex- 
old story of the two medieval knights tent of territory which gives them sus- 
who, meeting by chance under a sus-_ tenance but grudgingly. In spite of two 
pended shield, had a heated argument centuries of the Tartar yoke, in spite 
concerning the same, the one maintain- of plague and famine, of extremes of 
ing that it was of silver, and the other climate, they have not only held their 
that it was a golden shield. And it own, but have shown that best of signs 
was not until they had come together of a healthy and vigorous national life 
in deadly joust and lay wounded on the -—expansion. This expansion, due to a 
ground that they looked up and saw natural desire to seek more productive 
that both were right—and wrong—and soil and relieve congested centers, some- 
that the shield was gold on one side and __ times to attain greater personal freedom 
silver on the other. —led to the discovery and settlement of 

The struggle in the Orient which has the vast steppes of Siberia, in a manner 
been brewing for years, and which now not unlike the winning of our west. 
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There was this difference, however, that, 
whereas our west had a temperate cli- 
mate, navigable rivers, and open seas, 
their Siberia was a land without means 
of transportation, bordered by frozen 
seas, and with a climate perhaps worse 
than that of European Russia. Never- 
theless they settled and developed it, 
and today the habitable portions of it 
have a thrifty population engaged in 
agriculture, mining and manufacturing. 

At the close of the last century Russia 
had occupied an Asiatic territory which 
included the steppes of southern Siberia 
from the Caspian to the Pamirs, then 
stretching along the Altai to Lake Baikal 
and following the Amur river eastward. 
A considerable portion of this territory 
north of the Amur, and the littoral east 
of the Ussuri river, was obtained be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. Finding this the 
best part of their Asiatic dominions, 
is it to be wondered that the Russians 
sought a port for their commerce which 
should be free from ice the year round ? 
In fact, the other nations felt it to be 
their right and did not regard the ac- 
quisition of Port Arthur in 1897 as un- 
justifiable aggression. 

The Chino-Japanese war showed the 
great top-heavy mass of China ready to 
fall and Russia looked upon herself as 
the natural inheritor of the northern 
portion. She needed it for her surplus 
population; she would do better by it 
than had the ‘Tartar conquerors of China, 
and her success in the administration 
of oriental peoples already in her do- 
minions, led her to feel that she had a 
mission to perform here. Such, then, 
is Russia’s point of view in the matter 
of expansion into north China, and if 
the building of the eastern division of 
the Siberian railroad through Manchuria 
to reach Port Arthur, has been made an 
excuse for a practical occupation of the 
country, and if her clever diplomatists 
have thrown obstacles in the way of 
Japan in her desire to obtain Korea, and 
with it the control of the Gulf of Pe- 
chili, is she to be blamed for doing what 
any other European nation would have 
done under similar circumstances ? 

In her rapid acquisition of western 
civilization and transformation from an 
oriental into an occidental nation, Japan 
is not unlike Russia, and if the process 


has been more expeditious, it is due 
to the fact that we live in a faster-mov- 
ing century. Both show some of the 
same signs of the superficial character 
of their culture. Japan has perhaps 
shown the greater industrial progress 
and her success in the war with China 
startled the world with the realization 
that a new power of the first magni- 
tude had arisen in the east. When 
the war was over, Japan desired to ob- 
tain Korea, not so much as the reward 
of victory, as because it was imperative 
that she have some place into which her 
teeming population might expand, and 
this was the nearest and most available 
piece of territory for that purpose. 
Then it was that Russia showed her 
hand and by threatening to use force, 
and by securing the backing of the other 
European powers compelled Japan to 
conclude a peace with China, leaving 
Korea intact. Thus was laid the foun- 
dation for trouble which now seemsabout 
to culminate in war and since that time 
Japan has been steadily preparing for 
the conflict. 

Here, then, is an apparently irrecon- 
cilable difference—two powerful bodies 
expanding toward each other—and 
sooner or later they must come together. 
If Russia should decide to keep her 
promises and withdraw from Manchuria, 
Japan would have no excuse for occupy- 
ing Korea, unless, perhaps, some fresh 
Chinese trouble should break out. But 
who can imagine Russia withdrawing 
from Manchuria? It has been sug- 
gested that the questions at issue be 
submitted to the international tribunal 
at The Hague. But there is no common 
ground for arbitration and no decision 
that Russia keep her promise literally 
or that Japan allow herself to be 
hemmed in, could for a moment be en- 
forced. A member of Congress, with a 
childlike trustfulness and _ idealism 
worthy of a better world, has recently 
introduced a motion asking the Presi- 
dent to use his offices to persuade Russia 
and Japan to submit their differences 
to the court at The Hague. It would be 
as useful as suggesting that the Weather 
Bureau arbitrate between two Kansas 
cyclones. 

How do the other European powers 
regard the impending struggle? They 
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do not love the Japanese. They admire 
the progress of the “little brown men” 
in the arts of civilization, but they do not 
entirely appreciate the keen industrial 
competition they are meeting with in 
the east. The Japs, too, have shown 
certain traits of the parvenu, a certain 
“cockiness” over their achievements, 
which have rendered them somewhat un- 
popular, and it is very unlikely that any 
nation of Europe would waste a soldier 
in protecting Japan, as Japan. But 
there are some other considerations 
that have been making themselves felt 
in the minds of the far-seeing statesmen 
in Europe. Russia, as Russia, does not 
awaken great fear in Europe as in the 
old days. The Crimean war and the 
Russo-Turkish war showed too clearly 
how difficult it is for her to fight far 
from her base, and her numerous bat- 
talions in Poland do not cause the Ger- 
mans any anxiety today. But it is be- 
ginning to be realized that the Pacific 
is the great ocean of the future and that 
if Russia should take China and exploit 
her wondrous resources and unlimited 
cheap labor, she could in fifty years 
dominate the world. And but for the 
Japanese obstacle the way is clear, for 
Russia may annex province after pro- 
vince and no Continental power is going 
to endanger the peace of Europe for 
the sake of a few thousand miles of 
Asiatic territory, especially if a few sops 
are thrown to her in the shape of trad- 
ing concessions and coaling stations. 
“Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay” expresses the general 
attitude. 

But suppose Japan were willing to 
sacrifice herself to stop the Slavonic tide 
sweeping down into China, then the 
statesmen of Europe would look with 
scarce-concealed satisfaction on the check- 
ing of Russia’s dream of a world-empire 
and the control of the Pacific. Such, 
it seems to me, is a fair statement of 
the point of view of the powers of Europe 
in the present crisis. 

Probably the point most eagerly dis- 
cussed just now is, if the war should 
break out, how would it result? Most 
people, impressed by the disparity in ter- 
ritory and numbers, are inclined to think 
it a very one-sided affair in favor of 
the Russians. But in so doing, they fail 
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to take into consideration many of the 
conditions of the problem. In the first 
place as to the personnel of the two 
armies. In the days when masses of 
troops in close order were a great factor 
in deciding a battle or a campaign, the 
stolidity, fatalism, obedience and lack 
of initiative on the part of the Russian 
soldier were a great asset. But the use 
of small arms of great range and pre- 
cision has entirely changed the tactics 
and in the new, individual, skirmish, 
sharp-shooting style of warfare, these 
qualities count for little in comparison 
with the mobility, self-reliance and good 
marksmanship of the Japanese soldier. 
In the matter of enduring the hardships 
of the campaign the Russian soldier is 
unique among Europeans, cheerfully 
undergoing trials of cold, hunger and 
exposure that would decimate an ordi- 
nary continental regiment, but it must 
be remembered that in this regard the 
Japanese is not far behind him, and can 
exist on rations simpler and more easily 
procurable in the field of operations. 
Besides this a company of Japanese in- 
fantry, day in and day out, can cover 
almost as much ground as a squadron of 
Russian cavalry. Of this Oscar King 
Davis, the war correspondent, has some 
interesting notes of the march up from 
Tien Tsin during the late troubles in 
China. 

But a far more serious problem for 
Russia than the personnel of her army 
is that of transport, commissariat and 
official corruption. After the Crimean 
war, Russia spent twenty years getting 
ready for the war with Turkey. In 1877 
by the most extreme efforts, she put 
400,000 men into the field—less than 
one third of her army on paper. Month 
after month they were held in check by 
the inferior forces of the decrepit power 
of the Turks, and when they were finally 
victorious they were too exhausted to 
reap the fruits of victory. A year had 
sufficed to strain to the uttermost the 
resources of the empire. And yet this 
was an easy task compared with keeping 
an army of half that number in the field 
in active warfare, 5,000 miles away, with 
alightly-constructed single-track railroad 
as the only means of transport (for to 
send ships around by way of Suez would 
be too risky a business). And when, on 
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top of the difficulties of transport and 
of commissariat, one considers the oppor- 
tunities for official corruption, so rife 
in Russia generally, in territory so far 
removed from the central authority, one 
is appalled at the difficulties facing the 
Russian government in case of war. 

The navy, of course, must play a con- 
siderable part in the event of a war. 
And here there is probably no great 
disparity. The better seamanship of the 
Japanese and their facilities for refitting 
and repairs might give them some ad- 
vantage in fighting on the sea, but it is 
certain that Russia could not, by her 
fleet, prevent Japan from landing troops 
in Korea, nor could she guarantee the 
safe arrival of her transports. 

Of all the factors of successful war- 
fare today, however, by far the most 
important is money. Apparently on this 
score Russia is far ahead. Japan is not 
in the best financial condition, in spite 
of strenuous efforts in that direction ever 
since her war with China, while Russia, 
according to her official reports, has a 
surplus of large dimensions. In the 
opinion of careful observers there are 
indications in this surplus of a tendency 
to juggle with figures and to take from 
one pocket to put into the other. Certain 
it is that the Russian people are already 
taxed to the extreme limit and Russia’s 
debt is enormous, while it is probable 
that Japan would have little trouble in 
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securing loans from the rich countries 
which desire to see Russia checked in 
Asia, and would rather pay others to fight 
than fight themselves. 

Altogether therefore the contest would 
not seem to be as one-sided as at first 
sight it might promise to be, and if 
Japan should throw large bodies of troops 
into Korea it is scarcely possible that 
Russia could dislodge them, especially 
if they formed a proper line of defense 
across the northern part of the penin- 
sula and protected their flanks by means 
of their efficient fleet. Such is the na- 
ture of modern warfare, however, as 
shown by the experience of the British 
in South Africa, that if the Japanese 
should try to secure a foothold in Man- 
churia and drive out the Russian troops 
entrenched there, it might bring them 
signal defeat. 

These are the considerations that pre- 
sent themselves to the observer in the 
event of war, but war is by no means 
certain. The Tsar himself is a great ad- 
vocate of peace, but a stronger force than 
he is at work. Russia has made her 
greatest conquests not by war, but by 
diplomacy. The astute statesmen at St. 
Petersburg see clearly the weakness of 
Russia and the dangers of war and will 
not go to this extreme if it can possibly 
be avoided. It has ever been the Mus- 
covite policy to appear to yield when 
matters seemed to approach a crisis, only 
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to creep back a little farther when the 
storm blew over. As Stephen of Molda- 
via said of Ivan the Great: 

“Tvan is a strange man; he stays 
quietly at home and triumphs over his 
enemies, while I, though always on horse- 
back, cannot defend my country.” 

Who knows, therefore, if Japan shows 
no sign of weakening, and there is no 
indication that she will, but that Russia, 
with her diplomatic skill, may find some 
way of gracefully declining the combat, 
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or at least postponing it, and giving to 
the world an example of unselfish de- 
votion to the principle of universal 
peace—and diplomacy—to reappear a 
little later with arrangements at Pekin 
for a slightly increased “sphere of in- 
fluence,” made necessary for the pro- 
tection of her “legitimate interests.” 
But would it not be unkind of her thus 
to do our novelist war-correspondents 
out of columns upon columns of good 
copy? 


A Summer in Siberia 


By Artuur D. Coulter 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


sion left upon the writer’s mind, 
after a summer spent among the 
subjects of the Czar, is the mighty 


, \HE most vivid and lasting impres- 


potential power of the Empire. The 
greatest bulwark of Russian dom- 


inance lies in the loyalty of the mil- 
lions of faithful subjects. It is a loyalty 
that might almost be called blind, 
fanatical fealty. The Cossack does not 
question the authority nor reason of or- 
ders. He executes the order. It is 
simply a case of “theirs not to reason 
why; theirs but to do and die.” It is 
because of this characteristic that one 
may speak of the potential force of the 
government. Let this power once become 
kinetic; let it be hurled into action and 
it will move like a typhoon. 

Siberia has an area of approximately 
six million square miles, with a popu- 
lation not exceeding one person to the 
square mile. It is the most sparsely 
settled of any inhabitable country in the 
whole world. A large part of this area 
is as yet practically unexplored. The 
development which has been made, on 
account of climatic conditions, has been 
in the southern part. The unexplored 
and uninhabited section of the country 
lies toward the north, bordering on the 
Arctic ocean and the Bering sea. Mining 
has been one of the chief resources of 
Siberia for many years. ‘lhe construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian railroad from 


Vladivostock to St. Petersburg, the long- 
est railroad in the world, has given a 
great impetus to all kinds and classes 
of commercial business in that part of 
the country contiguous to the road. 
There is no region in the world today 
offering greater inducements to Amer- 
ican capital than certain sections of 
Siberia. American goods and Yankee 
genius are regarded with favor. Amer- 
ican locomotives are used on_ the 
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LEDGE OF GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ JUTTING INTO THE SEA 





railroads; American plows on 
the farms; American flour on 
the table ;and American pros- 
pectors and mining men con- 
trol the mines. 

The opportunities in min- 
ing can hardly be overesti- 
mated. This is not because 
of the proved nor prospective 
richness of the mines, but 
directly due to another phase 
of the case which is none the 
less advantageous to the min- 
ing operator, viz: cheapness 
of unskilled labor. In the 
gold fields of Alaska there 
are thousands of claims un- 
worked because they will not 
pay wages—that is they will 
not yield five dollars per day 
to the man and allow a profit 
for the operator. On the Si- 
berian side, but a compara- 
tively short distance away, 
the operator could employ 
from twenty-five to thirty 
men with the wages paid each 
workman on the American 
side. Thus the ratio of value 
of wages in the two countries 
becomes twenty-five to one. 
While the mining operator 
would, as a matter of course, 
be pleased with the opportu- 
nity for profit afforded by the 
employment of cheap Asiatic 
labor, yet the dignity of 
American labor is maintained 
and protected and in truth 
made possible by our con- 
tract labor laws. No Ameri- 
can worthy of the name, 
after employing men at from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
day in an Asiatic country, 
would wish to see the same 
conditions obtain or be made 
possible on American soil. 

The most pitiful phase of 
human life in the world to- 
day is the poverty-stricken 
coolie of Asia. The pathetic 
side of the case lies in his ab- 
solute inability to better his 
condition ; his utter helpless- 
ness. This class does not in- 
clude the laboring class of 
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Siberia. The Siberian peas- 
ant may be poor, but he is 
at the same time proud. He 
is a subject of the great white 
Czar and he regards the coolie 
with a supreme contempt. 
The laborers for the Siberian 
mines are brought from 
Korea, Manchuria, and China, 
that great hot-bed of the ul- 
tra-poor. 

The American prospector 
has never been allowed to en- 
ter Siberia until within the 
past two years. At least he 
could not secure title to min- 
ing land, consequently it 
would have been useless for 
him to undertake to operate 
there. A considerable num- 
ber of Americans have been 
operating mines in Korea, 
Manchuria and Northern 
China for years. One com- 
pany in Korea has a mill 
with a hundred and twenty 
stamps. This company em- 
ploys about three thousand 
coolies, whom they pay about 
ten cents per day. The out- 
put of this mine has been 
over $20,000,000. The profits 
may be imagined. Russia 
must have noticed the success 
which attended the work of 
the Yankee prospector and 
miner in the country adjacent 
to her southern border and 
perhaps had watched with a 
more jealous eye, the signal 
success along the same lines 
in the lands which she sold 
to America for so small a 
sum. 

‘Two years ago the Russian 
government granted to Count 
Wonvarlarski, a retired colo- 
nel of the army, a concession 
covering an area of approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand 
square miles. This grant is 
located in the extreme north- 
east corner of Siberia. It 
comprises all that part of the 
country to the east of, and 
set off by, the meridian run- 
ning through the bay at the 
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mouth of Anadir river. The 
territory is bounded on the 
east by Bering sea and on 
the north by the Arctic ocean. 
It has a coast line of about 
two thousand miles. 

The Russian holders of the 
concession formed a large 
corporation in St. Petersburg, 
the Northeastern Siberian 
Company, Limited, for the 
purpose of exploiting the 
grant. The company then 
turned to America for the 
help needed in opening up 
this vast tract of practically 
unexplored country. Herein 
was paid a great compliment 
to the energy and resource- 
fulness of Americans as pio- 
neers and settlers of new 
lands. Consequently an ad- 
junct or allied company was 
given charge of handling the 
operations of the concern in 
the United States, the goods, 
men and shipping being fur- 
nished by this country. ‘The 
American directorate has 
been placed in the hands of 
John Rosene—a man who is 
making giant strides toward 
the high calling—a captain of 
industry. 

During the summer of 1902 
the company -set about to 
carry into effectual operation 
the great scheme of coloniz- 
ing this remote corner of the 
Czar’s domain.: The immense 
amount of labor and energy 
that has been expended dur- 
ing the past two seasons 
would indicate that the Rus- 
sians have chosen wisely for 
their helpers, and the perma- 
nent nature of the work ac- 
complished thus far augurs 
well for the ultimate success 
of the undertaking. The 
holders of the concession are 
given the exclusive right to 
utilize all the: productions of 
the ‘country. These include 
mining, fishing, trading and 
transportation... Of these, 
mining*’is undoubtedly the 
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most important. This work 
is not confined to the mining 
of gold, for already large coal 
deposits have been opened up 
at Barankoff bay, and in ad- 
dition to this some of the 
most extensive ledges of an 
exceedingly fine quality of 
graphite have been discov- 
ered during the season just 
past. 

The country is not unlike 
the neighboring shores of 
Alaska from which it is sepa- 
rated by only forty miles at 
Bering straits. The most 
notable difference is perhaps 
the absence of tundra. This 
is material advantage to the 
prospector. It makes travel- 
ing about the country easy 
and leaves exposed for exam- 
ination innumerable quartz 
ledges, many of which have 
been located and are now 
being developed systematical- 
ly. Another feature of the 
country is noteworthy, viz: 
the many fine harbors which 
indent the coast line. At 
these points the company has 
established its trading sta- 
tions. These are well-built, 
frame buildings and provide 
many comforts for the keep- 
ers of the lonely outpost. 

All the “spelter” which is 
secured from the native 
is paid for in kind. There is 
as yet no money in. that 
part of the country. The 
most desirable articles for 
barter are tobacco, sugar and 
pilot bread or hardtack. As 
is always the case in a new 
country, the standard of 
value for traders’ supplies is 
much in favor of the trader. 
A native will work all day 
for a handful of sugar and 
a dozen hardtacks and con- 
sider himself well paid. The 
conditions are similar to 
what obtained in the north- 
west in the early days of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s oc- 
cupation of that virgin 
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country, when it was said a 
trader would set a gun on end 
and pile furs around the gun, 
trading the gun for the pile 
of furs when the pile reached 
the top of the gun. While 
the conditions in Siberia are 
not so unequal between buyer 
and seller, the long end of 
the bargain is always with 
the trader. No finer furs 
are produced in the world 
than those coming from Sibe- 
ria. The seal, otter, foxes of 
many varieties, ermine, mar- 
tin, beaver, wolverine and 
polar bear are here found at 
their best. 


For a number of years the United States 
government has been attempting to foster 
and increase the herds of reindeer in 
When the experiment was in- 
augurated great numbers of these ani- 
mals were purchased on the Siberian 

side, where vast herds may be found, 

and shipped by government con- 
tractors to Alaska. 

order was enacted by the Russian 
government prohibiting the further 
exportation of reindeer from the 
country. 

have to depend on the regular increase 

of the herds already possessed to supply 

the desired number. The value of these 
animals as a food product for the in- 
habitants of such a country can hardly 
be overestimated. “During the past summer 
one could purchase a deer and have it 


One year ago an 


Our government will now 


slaughtered and delivered for 
a dollar’s worth of goods. 
This would be the equivalent 
of two to three hundred 
pounds of meat of excellent 
quality. It is the only pos- 
sible means of supplying 
fresh meat in so isolated a 
part of the world at a price 
not prohibitive. 

The natives have a singu- 
lar superstition regarding the 
killing of deer. It must be 
remembered that the deer do 
not run wild, but are all 
owned and herded by their 
owners. They are half do- 
mesticated, neither tame nor 
wild. If you should purchase 
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a deer, the contract will in- 
clude the privilege of killing ; 
they refuse to allow an out- 
sider to do this. The per- 
formance in itself is in- 
teresting and unique. The 
deer is caught by the antlers 
with a lasso and held until 
the “strong man” suddenly 
springs toward its head and 
catches the animal by the 
horns with his hands. A 
great struggle then ensues, 
but the man is always vic- 
torious. When the deer ceases 
to struggle another man ap- 
proaches the left side and 
plunges a long knife into the 
heart. Then, as if sorry for 
doing the necessary act, the 
men will immediately catch 
a smail amount of the blood 
in a vessel, and sprinkle all 
those who took part in the 
slaughter with the blood, 
and also on the ground in 
a circle around the scene. 
Another queer feature of the 
execution is that the deer 
must be held facing the sun 
when it is killed and in no 
other position. 

The natives are quite like 
the neighboring American 
tribes of Eskimos, and yet in 
some respects there appears 
to be a marked difference. 
They show the influence of 
their association with the 
Russian element of the coun- 
try. They are more pugna- 
cious than their American 
brethren, and certainly more 
superstitious. 

The natives subsist on a 
meat diet almost entirely. 
The only article of a vege- 
table nature which they are 
able to procure, except some- 
thing secured from the tra- 
ders, in sea-weed. This is 
gathered on the water or 
on the beach as it floats 
in from the sea. Conse- 
quently their bill-of-fare is 
decidedly a limited one, 
and one that must grow 
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painfully monotonous. The menu con- 
sists of seal, walrus, deer or waterfowl, 
and sea-weed. At different times, I have 
been compelled to subsist on food sup- 
plied by the natives, and generally one 
may be able to select what it becomes 
necessary to eat, but I have been offered 
food by the natives whose hospitality I 
was compelled to refuse. For example, 
they will bury a walrus and leave it 
underground for a long period before 
eating it. Of course in the winter the 
refrigeration is as perfect as could be 
desired, but through the summer that 
follows there must be a radical change 
of temperature, and the result of this 
ripening process can be imagined. The 
meal must always be approached from 
windward. 

The subject of cheap Asiatic labor in 
the development of the country is an im- 
portant one. At the beginning of last 
season the company shipped from Vladi- 
vostock to the concession about one 
hundred Korean coolies. ‘These men 
were employed through contractors, just 
as Chinese laborers are furnished to the 
cannery men of the north for the fishing 
season. They were paid fifteen roubles 
per month. This would be in our money 
equal to seven and a half dollars, or 
equivalent to twenty-five cents per diem. 
They are willing workers, and reasonably 
efficient. These men were furnished with 
provisions which consisted of rice, sea- 
weed and third-grade flour, with Russian 
chi (tea). This is simply tea leaves 
pressed into bricks by hydraulic pressure, 
and looks not unlike plug tobacco. The 
drink made from this is not unpleasant, 
in fact is passably good. 

These men are professional packers. 
They will carry a load of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds all day and go 
a distance of twenty-five miles, and do 
this for the wages paid—twenty-five 
cents. This too must have been better 
than they were accustomed to, for they 
were anxious to please and were con- 
stantly talking about their chances of 
securing employment for the coming sea- 
son. I talked with these men who were 
supporting large families on, these wages 
back in their Korean homes. One, 
remember, told me he had a family of 
seven, and another, of nine, depending 
upon him as the bread-winner. And 
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through it all they do not complain. 
There are no strikes and no lockouts. 
With stoical indifference they grind 
through the weary-day work. He lives 
to eat and sleep and reproduce his kind 
and die; no pride in the past; no hope 
for the future. And yet it must be said 
that it does not follow that an American 
employing these men should feel that he 
is trading with human lives; or that he 
is working slaves. ‘To give these men 
employment at twenty-five cents a day 
is to better their condition. One who 
is moved hy philanthropic motives to 
place them on an equality with working 
men whose earning capacity is ten and 
twenty fold their own for doing the 
same work, must soon disabuse his mind 
of a vain hope when he contemplates 
the number with which he has to deal. 
They are legion,—millions upon millions. 
‘They are simply the victims of adverse 
circumstances. ‘They too must abide by 
the immutable law of supply and de- 
mand. If there is a remedy for the 
evil, if so it shall be considered, it has 
not as yet been discovered nor prescribed 
to effect. If it be Russian domination, 
or Anglo-Saxon domination, or partition, 
or open-docr, or independence, is, in 
my opinion, a debatable question. 
Japan, until lately under similar condi- 
tions, has had an awakening, a civic 
rejuvenation, that. has worked marvels 
in her commercial interests and in her 
body-politic, and yet that movement has 
had little effect upon the coolie class. 
The Japanese coolie remains a coolie, 
and is held in his despised class by an 
impassable barrier. 

The occupation and colonization of 
this great section of Siberia by Amer- 
icans is only second in point of im- 
portance in the recent movement toward 
the far East.: The occupation of the 
Philippines, of course, comes first; the 
latter is the conquest of war; the former 
the aggression of commerce. The future 
progress of this ‘great scheme will be 
watched with interest. It is a precedent 
of no little import. The inception of 
the plan is indeed a good omen for the 
future relations of the two countries 
interested. 

The outcome for Americans in Siberia, 
in view of the impending Russian-Japa- 
nese hostilities, is a difficult forecast. 
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Why I Moved West 


A Typical Story of Santa Cruz, California, the City of the 
Holy Cross 


By James Puineas Harmon, Esa. 


Formerly of the 
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«MT R. HARMON,” said the doctor 

looking at me with an anxious 
light in his steady blue eyes, 
“if you will not take my advice, I shall 
not be responsible for your condition two 
months hence.” 

We were seated in my private office 
in New York with every appliance of 
comfort that modern ingenuity has sug- 
gested but for my part with very little 
of the real article. After a long struggle 
before the highest courts I had won the 
day for my client and a munificent fee 
for myself which added to what was 
already to my credit relieved my mind 
from any future want. But that same 


New York Bar. 


W. H. Penniman 


mind it was that now gave me secret 
impulses to murder the inoffensive boy 
who whistled outside my door, to suspect 
my closest friends of impossible vil- 
lainies and to seek rest at night with 
sleepless staring eyes, filled with an un- 
reasoning dread, worrying over and over 
again the dead troubles of the past. 
The doctor’s advice was a trip to Cali- 
fornia at once, not alone, but comfort- 
ably with my wife, for she too had been 
ailing and a persistent cough without 
apparent cause or effect had given me 
much anxiety. The discussions which 
resulted in our acceptance of the doctor’s 
ultimatum have no place here; suffice 
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—the Big Trees, Sequoia sempervirens, the oldest living 
tnhabitants of the world 


it to say that the beginning of February 
found us in the drawing-room of a 
Pullman, westward bound for Los 
Angeles. 

Before starting I had received a letter 
from my elder brother, John, who still 
farmed our old New England homestead, 
telling in graphic terms of the almost 
hopeless combat against western agricul- 
tural competition, and a growing de- 
mand for rural summer residence prop- 
erty knocking with ready coin at the 
door of the old farmhouse. 

“Tf,” he wrote, “you should visit any 
locality where agriculture with limited 
means promises prosperity, will you 
please send me what information you 
ean gather? I have dreamed of Cali- 
fornia for years.” 

At Los Angeles two weeks passed 
quickly, and then longing for wonders 
not man-made, we turned our eyes to the 
north. Reports of trees more than half 
as high as the Washington monument, 
mountains green and wooded as the hills 
of old New England, close beside the blue 
waters of the Pacific, of tinkling brooks 
running unfettered to the sea—all these 
and more lured us northward, and we 


went up along the California coast to 
Santa Cruz, the “City of the Holy 
Cross.” 

Why a distance, north and south, of 
480 miles should make a difference in 
average temperature of only ten degrees, 
is a very hard thing for an easterner to 
understand, but it is a fact, and we 
walked the streets of Santa Cruz on a 
bright morning in February, enjoying 
the sunshine and the freshness of an 
atmosphere like an early eastern spring. 
Roses, violets, daffodils and all kindred 
flowers were in bloom, and the fruit 
trees pink with buds that were soon to 
burst forth and scatter their petals—the 
only snow that Santa Cruz lowlands 
know. Heliotrope six to eight feet tall, 
roses climbing to the housetops, calla 
lilies growing wild and blossoming like 
weeds, these and many another hot- 
house darling of the east we saw re- 
joicing in rude strength and out-of-door 
freedom. 

The location of Santa Cruz is unique 
and deserves special description. Imag- 
ine a rout of billowy, green hills retreat- 
ing from a bay of bluest blue, fringed 
with a white lacework of breaking surf 
that pounds upon the beach. This is the 
landscape. On the broad flat between the 
foremost hills and the bay, place a mod- 
ern city of 10,000 people with suburbs. 
This is Santa Cruz, rising in three ter- 
races from one of the finest bathing 
beaches in the world to the miniature 
mountains of perennial verdure. Sails 
of fishing and pleasure craft dot the bay 
while from sightly spots upon the hills 
charming suburban residences command 
a surpassing view. 

My old friend, Chauncey Depew, says 
the view from the Santa Cruz hills is 
the finest he has ever seen. I did not, 
on that first morning, attempt to verify 
Mr. Depew’s judgment, for soon after 
nine our carriage drew up to the hotel 
and we were off to see the Big Trees, 
the attraction that brings more eastern 
tourists to Santa Cruz than any other 
one point of interest. The distance from 
the city is only six miles, but a more 
beautiful scenic drive it has never been 
my good fortune to take. First, past 
the tannery on a level with the San 
Lorenzo flowing slowly to the sea; hardly 
had we gone beyond the city limits when 
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we plunged into a labyrinth of virgin 
greenery. Great horizontal boughs of 
sycamore arched the macadamized road- 
way. Birds twittered in the brush on 
either side and the sunlight, filtering 
through the leaves, took me back in 
memory to the days when as a barefoot 
boy I gathered forest treasures in the 
old woodlot at home. But soon the 
roadway began to rise; redwoods and 
pines replaced the lowland growths, and 
far below in the valley the iron buildings 
of the California Powder Works, widely 
scattered for mutual protection, were 
seen through the trees. Here in this 
quiet canyon the powder was manufac- 
tured with which Dewey humbled the 
power of Spain on that May morning 
and made the United States a power 
in the Orient. 

Still higher wound the roadway, only 
a notch in the steep hillside, with the 
railway below, and again far below that, 
the gleaming thread of the San Lorenzo, 
now a tumbling mountain torrent, whirl- 
ing in deep green eddies and silvery 
foam among the boulders of the canyon, 
wild and almost inaccessible. Beyond 
the canyon a gentle decline, a 
glimpse of meadow pink and 
fragrant with azalea bloom, a 
splash through the river cold 
and clear, where the horses 
drank, and we entered the som- 
ber shades of the Big Trees, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the old- 
est living inhabitants of the 
world. They keep their own 
record of antiquity, adding 
each year a tell-tale ring. If 
you doubt their age, count the 
rings of some small stump and 
when you have reached over 
one thousand see if you then 
consider three thousand years 
too low an estimate for “the 
Giant,” sixty-four feet in cir- 
cumference and over three 
hundred feet high. 

Nearly a hundred more giant 
redwoods are scattered over 
twenty acres, standing as they 
have stood since Rome rose 
and fell, contemporary with 
Greece in her glory. The base 
of one huge tree is hollow, and 
within it General Fremont 


camped while exploring the country in 
1846. Later it was appropriated by a 
trapper and family and several children 
were born there. It will shelter thirty 
people easily at one time. General Fre- 
mont’s name appears in large letters on 
a sign upon its trunk. President Roose- 
velt’s opinion, expressed when in the 
grove in 1903, was against “desecration,” 
as he termed it, of this sort, but a 
fine tree has been named “Roosevelt” 
nevertheless, and today carries its sign- 
board as inartistically as the rest. 

After lunch the carriage came again, 
this time to view the ocean. The drive, 
which follows close to the edge of the 
sandstone cliffs, rising thirty to fifty 
feet above the breakers, winds gracefully 
around the innumerable indentations of 
the shore for four miles northward from 
the city. Little by little the sandstone 
has been worn away leaving numerous 
natural bridges, grotesque towers and 
fantastic shapes, strangely fascinating as 
we saw them last in the reflected glory 
of the crimson sunset spread across the 
western sea and sky. A unique wave- 
motor is one of the features of this 





—“the Giant,” sixty-four feelin circumference and over three hundred 
feet high » 
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drive—said to be the only successful 
apparatus of its kind in the world. It 
has been in operation for over four years 
and the tower one hundred and twenty- 
five feet above the water affords a mag- 
nificent viewpoint for those who have 
the energy to climb its winding stairway. 

As I looked from the rolling hills near 
at hand to the hazy mountains of Mon- 
terey across the bay and then turned to 
the broad expanse of the open Pacific 
stretching away an unbroken sheet of 
blue to the horizon, I could not but con- 
trast the scenes of the morning with 
this of the afternoon, so entirely dif- 
ferent, yet each full of peculiar charm, 
and I doubted if anywhere else in the 
world were such varied scenic beauties 
to be found. 

Many tourists who visit Santa Cruz 
have only time for the attractions of one 
day such as I have described, and who 
shall say they are not well repaid; but 
we being attached to no “excursion” de- 
termined to see more, for our driver had 
cheerfully assured us that he could take 
us out every day for a month over dif- 
ferent attractive routes should we so 
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desire. For the next two days we rested, 
strolled carelessly as children along the 
hard, smooth beach, picked mussels and 
strange tiny univalves from the rocks 
at low tide, or watched the Portuguese 
fishermen spread their picturesque la- 
teens. Over one hundred and _ fifty 
varieties of food fish help to make the 
Santa Cruz fisherman prosperous. 

A trip by electric car to Capitola, a 
charming resort four miles down the 
coast, employed an afternoon pleasantly. 
Several resorts are along this route 
which is destined to be the field of ex- 
pansion for Santa Cruz. But with all 
of our pleasure jaunting I had by no 
means forgotten the commission of my 
brother John, back amid the March 
storms of dear old New England; and 
one morning we traveled southward by 
train to Watsonville, lying in the broad 
lap of the Pajaro valley. Although this 
valley cannot be proved to have been the 
original Garden of Eden, it certainly 
possesses almost all of the agricultural 
advantages of that famous tract. 

As in the Eden of old, the apple 
here occupies the center of the stage, 








The base of one huge tree is hollow, and within it General Fremont camped in 1846 
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—by electric car to Capitola, a charming resort four miles distant 


but happily the serpent is missing, hav- 
ing been slain I presume by the higher 
criticism of modern times. Superb 
apples are grown all over Santa Cruz 
county, from the crests of the mountain 
ridges down to the sea, but from this 
broad valley of twenty-five thousand 
acres only partially in orchard, were 
shipped in 1903 over 2,500 carloads of 
apples, raised without fertilization or 
irrigation. This means one hundred and 
seventy-eight million perfect apples, or 
enough to give every man, woman and 
child in the United States about two 
and a half each, to which may be added 
at least twenty million more, useful 
for cider and other like purposes. Santa 
Cruz leads all the counties of Califor- 
nia in the apple output. 

As we drove from Watsonville upon 
the hard, level roads that radiate in 
every direction across the floor of the 
valley, I noted the thrifty-looking farms 
and orchards, the contented faces of the 
country folk whom we met, and the 
plainly evident prosperity of the whole 
locality, I thought of my brother in his 
snow-bound home. A_ sudden turn 
brought us unexpectedly to the edge of 
a rippling little lake laughing in the 
sunshine and free from the responsi- 
bilities of its reservoir brethren in the 
south where every drop is precious to 
slake a thirsty soil, and I felt that here 
indeed was the land of plenty. 

Returning to Santa Cruz the same 
evening we began to plan to go on to 
San Francisco, though I confess that 


I had no desire to hurry the matter. 
The subtile charm of the bay and land- 
scape, the neat little city and the abun- 
dance of blossoms had fascinated me in a 
manner as indescribable as it was unex- 
pected, and I felt that some day I must 
return to Santa Cruz. One of the few 
remaining days was devoted to a drive 
that gave us first an insight into the 
possibilities of the hill country for rais- 
ing fruit. Here grow also the finest 
of wine and table grapes but the country 
is largely undeveloped though there is 
no uncertainty regarding its possibilities 
when the husbandmen cometh—and 
again I thought of John. The soil is 
easily cultivated, being entirely free from 
the loose stones that I knew so intimately 
in Massachusetts that my back aches 
even yet with the memory. Limestone 
reefs occur quite frequently, but are 
generally well covered except on the 
ridges and this rock produces a superior 














—cliffs, rising thirty to fifty feet above the breakers 
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lime. In fact lime is one of the chief 
products of the county, nearly $500,000 
worth being exported every year. 

The bitumen mines were the chief 
objective on this drive, and after a bas- 
ket lunch beside a crystal-clear, ice-cold, 
mountain stream, we drove among the 
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of the ocean, and homeward-bound we 
followed the coast road, winding near 
the blue Pacific for miles. At Wilder’s 
we left the county road and drove to 
see a remarkable natural bridge seventy- 
five feet high by fifty-feet span, that 
arches the outlet of a broad indentation 








tall redwood timber and soon reached the 
open cut in the hillside called the 


mine. Bituminous rock is simply sand 
saturated with bitumen. This black, 
bituminous sandstone is blasted and 


hauled to Santa Cruz, whence it is 
shipped far and wide for street paving. 
The mines are within a couple of miles 








—vroses climbing 
to the palm 
tree tops 


cliff line. 
through the arch to broaden and break 
on a tiny beach at the edge of a pictur- 
esque amphitheater, seventy feet below 
the level of the surrounding pasture. At 
the dairy which brings us back to the 
county road again, we stopped for a 


in the The waves surge 


glass of rich milk. Three hundred cows 
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Santa Cruz a modern city of 10,000 people 


were gathered in the barnyard. Electric 
lights twinkled in the barns and cream- 
ery, and two arcs glared in the barnyard. 
Motors buzzed and hummed with the 
machines at their various duties, all 
driven by a dynamo a few rods up the 
canyon where one of the irresponsible 





Santa Cruz streams actually earned its 
right to run to the sea. The broad levels 
back of the cliffs afford excellent pastur- 
age, and the dairies extend for miles up 
the coast. 

A huge wine cellar, cut in the solid 
sandstone, where temperature never 
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HIGH WAVES AT VIEU DE L’EAU Aydelotte, photo 














A NATURAL BRIDGE ON THE CLIFF DRIVE 
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varies but half a degree in summer or 
winter, served as the object of a pleasant 
morning stroll. ‘The adobe buildings, 
formerly occupied by the Mission fath- 
ers, were shown us by the sweet-faced 
nuns that now use them as adjuncts for 
a flourishing school for girls. In 1791 
was founded the Santa Cruz Mission, 
and the Catholic church stands today 
upon the site of the original building 
and its several successors. The city of 
today occupies the broad fertile acres 
that were cultivated by the Indians for 
the Mission. 
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the mountain side to San Jose set in 
the broad Santa Clara valley surrounded 
by countless acres of prunes, cherries, 
and peaches in full bloom. A week in 
San Francisco and time compelled us to 
turn eastward. A few days were spent 
in Salt Lake city and Denver and the 
April signs of spring found us once again 
in New York, re-created in every sense of 
the word, but with an insidious malady 
known as “California fever’ manifest- 
ing serious symptoms. My wife’s case 
was particularly severe, and she brought 
up Santa Cruz again and again. 





















The drive, whitch follows close to the edge of the sandstone cliffs * * 


But our time had gone too quickly 
and San Francisco was still to be ex- 
ploited, so an early morning train bore 
us up the canyon of the San Lorenzo, 
past the powder mills, affording a part- 
ing glimpse of the Big Trees, and on 
up among the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Between the trees, vineyards and or- 
chards looked down on us from the hill- 
sides, the latter now white with bloom 
and full of promise to the eastern eye, 
not for themselves alone but for the 
acres and acres yet unplanted, rioting 
in a wealth of natural growth. 

Once over the divide and we were in 
Santa Clara county, rolling rapidly down 


ty, 


“We have no anxiety for the future,” 
she argued, “John simply must see that 
country; why not dispose of your prac- 
tice, and all go back together?” 

After receiving my letter John asked 
all manner of questions that I, not hav- 
ing made sufficient investigation, was 
unable to answer, and he was especially 
impressed by the fact that crops in 
California are contracted for two and 
three years in advance, and by the possi- 
bility of raising familiar fruits and 
vegetables without irrigation and under 
conditions similar to those he knew. 

A sultry New York summer, with 
daily extracts from a Santa Cruz 
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—a wave-motor ts one of the features of this drive ~ 


temperature table for comparison, to- 
gether with the combined efforts of my 
wife and brother—who had sold the old 
homestead—finally overcame all of my 
objections (privately I had been in 
agreement with them from the first), 
and on a hot day of the following August 
we were all westward bound. 

My brother and his wife, with John, 
Jr., and my wife and-I made up the 
party that started like the Hebrews of 
old for the Promised Land. Only a 
few heirloom treasures were packed and 
shipped, as household goods are as cheap 
in California as anywhere. The trip 
was uneventful and as comfortable as 
possible considering the time of year 
and the climatic varieties of the coun- 
try through which we passed until we 
reached the cool altitude of Reno and 
Truckee among the gleaming white 
peaks of the high Sierra. 

Following rapidly down the canyons 
of the Bear and American rivers, we 
were soon in the high summer temper- 
ature of the Sacramento valley, where 
oranges, lemons, figs, wheat, and melons 
grow. At this time oranges were already 
well matured; they are shipped from 
this section in late November and early 
December—from four to five weeks 
earlier than the southern California crop 
appears in the market. The heat, while 
fully as high as that which we had left 
in the east, was not distressing because 
of the dryness of the atmosphere. By 
the time San Francisco was reached we 
were cool again, and overcoats were not 
uncomfortable when crossing the bay on 
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that August evening. We realized that 
in New York and Chicago sunstroke 
victims were filling the hospitals, and 
the poor were gathered on the tenement 
housetops for a breath of cool air. 

In a few days we were off for Santa 
Cruz. As we passed through the Santa 
Cruz mountains I noticed that the travel 
was much heavier than in the winter, 
men and women in outing clothes, with 
dogs, guns, fishing tackle and cameras 
were too common to attract attention. 
Country conveyances thronged the sta- 
tions, and now and again we caught the 

. white gleam of tents among the trees on 
the hillsides as we passed, or a glimpse 

“of a happy camp picturesquely pitched 
by some mountain stream. 

I had understood that Santa Cruz 
was exceedingly popular with the people 
of her own state in summer, but I con- 
fess that I was totally unprepared for 
the change that the season had wrought. 
In winter this had been a charming city, 
with a quiet reserved dignity, and I had 
been somewhat at loss to fully account 
for the financial support of the popula- 
tion. But now the summer season was 
at its height, the stores and streets were 
thronged with people, automobiles and 
fine equipages dashed along the broad 
streets ; livery stables, hotels, restaurants, 
and all lines of trade were doing a rush- 
ing business. At the beach scores of 
tents were pitched above the high-water 
mark, in front of the great bathing pa- 
vilions and plunge baths, while on the 
sands strolled thousands of summer vaca- 
tioners. Hundreds of bathers frolicked 
in the cool surf, or stretched luxuriously 
in the warm sand, listened to the music 
of the band. Back from the pavilions 
stretched a vast city of tents and small 
cottages, affording economical lodging 
for those who preferred to forego the 
comforts of the regular hotels and 
boarding-houses. The population of 
Santa Cruz in summer is doubled by her 
visitors, but to such a desirable class do 
they belong, that with all this sudden 
influx the small police force is not in- 
creased and rowdyism is practically un- 
known. It is particularly the children’s 
paradise, and thousands of little folks, 
freed from the cares of school, romp here 
all the summer long. At night the main 
avenue blazes forth with colored electric 
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lights, covering the entire business dis- 
trict. On frequent evenings the band 
played at the beach, and fireworks dis- 
played against the dark background of 
the bay, lighted for an instant the 
throngs upon the sands. Dances, parties 
and excursions, public and_ private, 
crowded each day full of some new 
pleasure. 

The bay was one of the chief attrac- 
tions. The fishing is excellent, and of 
various sorts from the little silver smelt 
to the great gamy salmon of forty and 
fifty pounds weight. The summer breezes 
are steady and just strong enough to 
make sailing interesting, though it lost 
interest for me very rapidly after we 
got beyond the shelter of the light-house 
point. Gasoline launches took out many 
parties, and made regular trips to Capi- 
tola at reasonable fare. 

One day that will always remain a 
pleasant memory was our trip to Loma 
Prieta. Starting in the early dawn we 
drove eastward to the little village of 
Soquel, then turning northward began 
the ascent to the summit. Green-wooded 
hills surrounded us and Soquel creek 
flowed on our right, though there had 
been no rainfall since May. The sand- 
stone, with its stratas of clay, forms 














—the Portuguese fishermen spread their picturesque 
lateen satls 


natural reservoir for moisture. Higher 
on the ridges we came to the vineyards 
of Skyland, varied by orchards of apples, 
prunes and apricots, fulfilling their 
spring promises with abundant fruit. 
Leaving Skyland behind with her sum- 
mer visitors, for it seemed that every 
farm house in the mountains had be- 
come a hotel, we pressed on higher and 
higher still among the vineyards. A 
stop for dinner at the house of a pros- 
perous German ‘rested the horses and by 
three o’clock, after a stiff climb, we stood 
upon the topmost peak of Loma Prieta, 

















—one of the finest bathing beaches in the world 
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with all the landscape spread like a map 
before us. To the east, the Santa Clara 
valley and San Jose, with Mount Ham- 
ilton beyond and the hazy glisten of 
San Francisco bay. Santa Cruz city 
was to the west twenty-five miles away, 
but apparently just at our feet so broad 
and blue did the Pacific stretch away 
to the horizon; to the south was the 
broad, flat valley of the Pajaro, with its 
several lakes gleaming like jewels in the 
sunshine; beyond were the mountains of 
Monterey, encircling the bay. 

Loma Prieta is one link in the chain 
of mountains that protects Santa Cruz 
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of $250,000, to be set aside as a public 
park. 

We drove back to Santa Cruz with a 
view of seeing the country. This sec- 
tion is rapidly becoming to San Fran- 
cisco what the Adirondacks are to New 
York. At Brookdale, two miles south 
of Boulder Creek, are a score or more 
of cottages; the picturesque San Lor- 
enzo river winds through the settlement 
under several rustic bridges, and Clear 
Creek, cool and sparkling, comes gushing 
down the side of Ben Lomond in a 
never-failing torrent. Ben Lomond is a 
somewhat larger settlement of the same 














A TYPICAL SANTA CRUZ LANDSCAPE 


from the northwest winds and sea fogs 
as well as from the high summer temper- 
ature of the interior valleys. The bay 
and the southern exposure also modify 
the climate, and all of the natural condi- 
tions thus combine to render it the most 
equable in the world. 

I have made no mention so far of the 
Big Basin, but it must not be overlooked. 
Fourteen miles directly north of Santa 
Cruz, on a spur track of the Southern 
Pacific, lies the little lumber town and 
summer resort of Boulder Creek, and 
eight miles further on is a five-thousand- 
acre tract of virgin redwood forest, re- 
cently purchased by the state at a cost 


character, and also the outlet for many 
large vineyards. Here are several fine 
hotels and numerous cottages and stores. 
Felton is another resort town and lime- 
shipping point, only one mile from the 
Santa Cruz Big Trees, and from there in 
we followed the Powder Mill canyon 
drive that had so charmed us on our 
first day in Santa Cruz, still green, cool 
and delightful in mid-August. 

While my brother was enjoying what 
I had shown him so far I knew that he 
was anxious to get to Watsonville, and 
so the Pajaro valley was declared next 
upon the program. We found the tem- 
perature a trifle warmer than in Santa 
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—strawberry patches one hundred and fifty acres in extent 


Cruz, but in no way to be compared with 
the interior valleys. Apples, pears, apri- 
cots, plums and prunes were ripening. 
Strawberries from patches one hundred 
and fifty acres in extent, had been going 


out since April, and would continue 
until New Year’s. Sugar beets, turnips, 
carrots, and all other vegetables we saw 
growing to enormous size, while the 
squashes that lay in the orchards, like 














THREE HUNDRED SACKS OF POTATOES TO THE ACRE, AT WATSONVILLE 
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green and yellow boulders, were often 
from three to five feet in diameter. If 
Santa Cruz was busy with her visitors, 
Watsonville had no cause for jealousy, 
for if ever I saw prosperity written large 
on any agricultural community it ap- 
peared on this valley. 

We spent several days in Watsonville, 
but I could see that my brother was not 
so enthusiastic as 1 had been, and I 
found later that he had been quietly 
investigating suburban property near 
Santa Cruz. His capital was limited, 
and he preferred the larger acreage that 
he found he could purchase for the same 
money. The hills and the forest trees 
appealed strongly to him, in memory 
of his eastern home. It was some weeks 
before he finally bought the property 
that suited him and donned his working 
clothes to make plans for its improve- 
ment. He is hard at work now and 
happy as a clam at high water. 

Father used to say that I was not cut 
out for a farmer and I know he was 
right. I admired John’s ranch but I 
did not care to own one. To me Santa 
Cruz city, with its beach and broad paved 
streets, the well-stocked public library 
in the cozy Carnegie building, the vis- 
itors and social life, held the greater 
attraciion. Santa Cruz is growing stead- 
ily, and while the same is true of all 
of California, it is here that a most 
desirable element from the whole of 
central California will congregate every 
summer for health and pleasure. The 
railroad company is showing renewed 
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interest in making Santa Cruz still one 
of the most attractive resorts of the 
state. There is also a large financial dif- 
ference to be considered between an in- 
flux of people coming to settle in a coun- 
try to make a livelihood and those who 
are bent only on spending the surplus 
accumulation of a year in recreation. 
Fresh fruits are cheap and plenty all the 
year round, and as for berries the famous 
Loganberry, a cross of the raspberry and 
blackberry, was created on the heights 
overlooking the city. The churches, 
the schools, the car service, the stores, 
all the conveniences of a modern city, 
and a perennial seaside resort deepened 
my liking for Santa Cruz. You who 
have your “labor troubles,” “race wars,” 
and the like, think of a city of 8,000 
people, with 2,000 more close at hand, 
kept in order by a police force of seven 
members ! 

Well, to make a long story short, San- 
ta Cruz suited me and I soon found a 
sightly lot commanding the mountains 
and the bay, and our new house is near- 
ing completion. We are both very busy, 
my wife and I, planning for the fur- 
nishing inside, and the flowers outside, 
but a happier, heartier pair you cannot 
find in all California, that land of health, 
happiness and sunshine. We look for- 
ward toward the sunset of life with the 
assurance of comfort and content. The 
east is a pleasant memory in the soften- 
ing light of retrospection, but its bliz- 
zards and heat are to be no more for 
us, forever. 
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TRAINLOAD OF EIGHTEEN CARS OF APPLES LEAVING WATSONVILLE FOR THE EAST, OCTOBER 12 








Pasadena’s Rose Tournament 


By ELizaBeTH GRINNELL 











THE THROOP POLYTECHNIC FLOAT, ON WHICH 3000 PINK CARNATIONS WERE USED 


EW YEAR’S DAY, 1904, sprang 
out of the east with a smile 
sweeter than her usual one. No 

clouds, mild as June, flashing radiance 
from every facet of her diamond-decked 
valleys, as if reflecting brilliance from 
the icy pinnacles behind our mountain 
border. No midwinter dream of a per- 
fect Paradise could excel the vision! 
Was it not for this very day that thou- 
sands of tourists from the snow-banked 
east had come the long journey? And 
they were up with the day’s first breath. 
Nature and art had combined in this 
one great extravaganza to astonish, nay, 
to intoxicate mind and eye, with pag- 
eants such as the Old World never 
imagined. 

What a concourse of people! Besides 
our own thousands there were innumer- 
able caravans of eager people with faces 
set “toward Zion.” As near an estimate 
as could be made by the various lines 
of transit fifty-thousand people came 
into Pasadena between eight o’clock and 


noon. And the same number were safely 
taken back to Los Angeles before five 
in the evening without a single acci- 
dent. Of course there was the discom- 
fort of crowding, but in this very dis- 
comfort rested much of the fascination 
of the day. 

If a question arose in the mind of 
this multitude as to how their probable 
hunger should be appeased, it was an- 
swered with the coming of the hunger. 
Hotels, restaurants, lodge hospitality, 
church contributions in prettily sealed 
lunch boxes, all proved true the one- 
time assertion of President Eliot of 
Harvard University, viz: that in eat- 
ing “there is constantly renewed and 
innocent satisfaction.” That this satis- 
faction was constantly renewed on that 
gala day none can doubt, and none can 
doubt that public and private heaps 
of shekels multiplied and increased in 
consequence. There were no beggars, 
but if some had no money, my word 
for it, their faces were their passports 
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MISS DIERS DROVE HER OWN TRAP Hill, photo 


: free hospitality on the part of some- 
ody. 

So much for prosy statistics and food ; 
back to the poetry of the day! The 
streets were gay in palms and banners, a 
solid mass of living, agitated, festal- 
day-arrayed humanity lined the side- 
walks, intersecting thoroughfares, and 
surging up the church and hotel steps 
and to the roofs of the houses. From 
every window leaned expectant faces, 
for a moment receding for new ones to 
appear, with a “let-me-get-a-glimpse” 
suggestion on them. If a single person 
intoxicated with other than “happy 
spirits” was observed on that day, your 
scribe has not been informed. Be it 
known that not a bar of any sort 
ever, on any day, mars the beauty and 
the safety of Pasadena, Crown of the 
Valley. 

When the stage of expectancy had 
reached its zenith, as is usual in the 
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UNCLE SAM IN THE PARADE 
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history of pageants, the clear notes of 
a bugle ran down the street. The bugler 
himself might have been Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but he was not. He was simply 
a superb young man of the present 
epoch, in a coat of white silver spangled 
satin, over which was worn a sash of 
scarlet ribbon. Tight doublet and hose 
and a bronze tuba completed his trap- 


pings. Then came the mounted police, 
unnecessary features in their official 


capacity, but necessary from an artistic 
point of view. Following these came 
the Grand Marshal and his corps of aids, 
in beautiful trappings mounted upon as 
beautiful chargers. Each had chosen 
a different flower for his horse, and each 
animal appreciated its distinctive ap- 
pearance. Collars, saddle blankets and 
bridles were in solid masses of flowers. 
For is not this the “Rose Festival” for 
horses and men? 

Then there came the long parade, 
and the contestants for the proffered 
prizes. But why prizes? Did a mil- 
lionaire need a prize of dollars? Did 
the wife of a millionaire covet gold? 
Not so! In the prize itself was the 
assurance of excellence. The spirit of 
excellence is in the air at New Year’s 
with us. To excel in artistic design, 
and only for the sake of the beautiful 
in art and nature, is the dream of all 
and each. And for those who win sec- 
ond, or third, or not at all, there al- 
ways comes the triumph of Venture 
which is the twin of Success. 

To give a description in words 
of the individual creations exhibited 
is impossible. Place the pictures re- 
produced on these pages behind the mag- 
nifying glass on the parlor table and 
then sit and dream of color and fra- 
grance, and the glory on the other side 
of things which you cannot see. Imag- 
ine the Sierra Madre, between all this 
magnitude of nature and the frozen 
east, and then doze off into a midwinter 
siesta—this is all easy enough, but im- 
perfect. Some day a New Year’s train 
will move eastward, decked in the habili- 
ments of the fete, calla lilies, poin- 
settias, geraniums, pepper boughs, all 
the glories of our paradise, to convey to 
the snow-bound the greetings of the 
season. Watch for it; in the meantime 
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PASADENA’S 


let those who can, set foot in California 
a week before Christmas. 

Especial mention must be made of the 
Throop Polytechnic float, and the Pasa- 
dena high school tally-ho. Each was 
a prize winner. The former was radi- 
ant in Greco-Roman motif representing 
art, industry, science. It was a belve- 
dere float bearing a little Greek temple, 
on whose steps sat beautiful girls in 
Grecian costume—New Year’s Day girls 
with low-cut mantles whose flowing 
sleeves were caught above in ornamented 
loops which, parting, showed bare arms, 
and not a shiver! Six little pages ac- 
companied the temple float, holding long 
streamers of carnations and _ smilax. 
Think of this, ye prisoners of the snow- 
land! Three thousand pink carnations 
on that one float. This magnificent 
creation was the work of Miss Sterrett, 
the artist of the school, both in design 
and finish, who well deserved the praise 
awarded her. 

Perhaps the triumph of the morning’s 
parade was the Pasadena high school 
tally-ho. It has won its honors for the 
third time and is now entitled to the 
loving cup. Each year the design and 
arrangement of the whole has been the 
work of Professor Roy D. Ely, principal 
of the high school, of the class of Stan- 
ford “97%. The effect in color was pink 
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MRS. WALTER RAYMOND IN THE PARADE 


and white; in design, bells—bells every- 
where, large and small. Silent bells, 
solid masses of pink carnations with 
pendant bunches for clappers. But let 
none suppose that silence reigned. Si- 
lence was for the carnations. Anything 
save silence when its comes to seven- 
teen high school girls in fairy dress, 
with as many pale blue satin garmented 
boys as out-riders. 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
We’re right here. 
Pasadena High School, 
Happy New Year. 


Six white horses festooned like the 
creation behind them in pink and white, 
bore the equipage, alive with youth and 
triumph. O, it was a charm fit for the 








CHARIOTS PASSING THE JUDGES’ STAND; THE TEAM WITH ONE WHITE HORSE WAS THE WINNER OF THE DAY | 
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gods; believe it, ye who did not behold 
it! 

Every conceivable turnout was in the 
parade from the bicycles and donkeys 
to the floats and the tally-hos and pri- 
vate carriages. Rich and poor, caste 
and no caste together hailed the day, 
from General Harrison Gray Otis to 
the boy on donkey-back; from the wife 
of the millionaire to the woman who 
toils. 

The feature of the afternoon was the 
chariot race. ‘The extremes of locomo- 
tion met in the ancient chariot of the 
days of King Solomon and the automo- 
biles of modern ingenuity. Really the 
expense of each, the automobile and the 
chariot, was, or is, about the same, since 
King Solomon’s chariots are reported to 
have cost $3,000 apiece. And these 
chariots for the day, made to order by 
local manufacturers, resembled the 
ancient type. The people had expected 
to see a tame reproduction of the old 
Roman races, not the really marvelous 
drama actually acted. Four noble horses 
abreast, a chariot on two wheels, a char- 


ioteer in Roman dress and visage, bare 
arms with herculean muscles—as indeed 
were necessary. For more than an hour 
chariot followed chariot and the sixteen 
horses plunged and dashed and flew in 
the face of the most excited yet most or- 
derly throng ever assembled. The egg 
and spoon contest would have been hu- 
morous in the extreme had it not fol- 
lowed the grander display. As it was it 
was somewhat funny, horsemen being 
supplied each with an egg in a spoon, 
with which to dash around the circle. 


Eggs were up and eggs were down that 


day, and the track was _ glisten- 
ing in places. As often as_ the 
effort failed, as often did the con- 


testants return for fresh eggs. Two 
did make the entire race of half a mile 
with eggs intact. But, as I have said, the 
chariots were the feature, and ever and 
always hereafter, when the New Year’s 
fete comes around, will these chariot 
races recur. The thrill of them will last 
like the treaty of the white man with the 
Indian, “As long as the sun shines and 
the water runs.” 











C. B. SCOVILLE AND FAMILY 


Hill, photo 
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GREENS THAT ARE GREEN ALL THE YEAR 


Golf at Del Monte 


By ArtTuur INKERSLEY 


Del Monte is one of the finest in 

the United States. It affords ex- 
cellent practice for the beginner, im- 
proves the game of the player of moder- 
ate strength and also rewards the skilful, 
consistent work of the expert. The 
bunkers are so placed as to discourage 
the running approach, which often proves 
so profitable on a hard course and is re- 
garded with contempt by the genuine 
golfer. A pulled or sliced ball is duly 
penalized and the player who overruns 
the green on his approach generally finds 
himself in difficulty. In several places 
on the course there are trees, which add 
greatly to its picturesqueness and also 
form good sporting hazards. It is 
necessary to keep the ball in the course, 
for serious trouble awaits the player whose 
ball wanders off it. All the putting-greens 


Tv eighteen-hole golf course at 


are of grass and of quite unusually large 
size. They are kept in excellent condition, 
men being constantly employed in cut- 
ting, rolling and watering them. 

The links are within a few hundred 
yards of the main entrance to the great 
hotel. A small clubhouse is fitted with 
lockers for the convenience of players. 
The caddies come from the neighboring 
Spanish-Californian town of Monterey 
and are under the management of a 
caddy-master. 

The course is laid out on a tract of 
land of great natural beauty overlooking 
the bay of Monterey and the broad Pacific 
ocean. From several points on the links 
the marine views are very fine. The soil 
is of the light sandy sort that is naturally 
best fitted for a golf course. The dis- 
tances and bogey scores of the holes are 
as follows: 











UNDER THE SPREADING LIVE OAKS 





TROUBLE AHEAD—A CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE WOMEN’S TOURNAMENT 
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No. 1. 322 
No. 2. 315 
No. 3. 410 
No. 4. 278 
No. 5. 360 
No. 6. 202 
No. 7. 304 
No. 8. 280 
No, 9. i 
No. 10. 491 
No. ll. 318 
No. 12. 265 
No. 13. 225 
No. 14. 125 
No. 15. 189 
No. 16. 184 
No. 17. 305 
No. 18. 250 

Total. 4934 


GOLF 
EAR 5s. cee bogey 
ANB 6.0 < c-saes bogey 
DATOS «x < 50h. bogey 
WAROS. <..:32)-4 be bogey 
VAROB 5.4. 2's 2/a:014:2% bogey 
ARGS 1.012 Gieee bogey 
S/o ee eee bogey 
WANE 72.9. aiaiis « bogey 
AMES aires 05 53 bogey 
ANIA 555 0 21s bogey 
oe Bee bogey 
AMIE Ro ayia eis iele bogey 
WERE GS 23; 0a5eo a bogey 
WARK 8025s 26h. <5 bogey 
cE Saree bogey 
WANGRS Gc bien g-:ste bogey 
WRROSS  <eoa os) bogey 
RMSE ea cochi 5:44: <t oi bogey 
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The equable climate at Del Monte 
renders it possible to golf there in com- 
fort all the year round. Play is never 
hindered by excessive heat or undue cold. 
The hottest month in the year is August, 
and in that month the average maximum 
temperature, according to the reports of 
the United States Weather Bureau, is 
75.8 degrees. The coldest month of the 
year is January, when the average mini- 
mum temperature is 44.4 degrees. Heavy 
rain falls occasionally during the winter, 
but the storms pass quickly and are suc- 
ceeded by beautifully bright, clear, calm 
days. The golf course dries rapidly and 
is soon ready for use again. Except for 





The women’s course consists of the 
first two and last four holes of the men’s 


course, with three additional holes. The 
names, distances and bogey scores 
are: 

No; 15) Morro... ...... 325 yards. .bogey 5 
No. 2: Pines ..... 287 yards. .bogey 5 
+ No. 3. The Oak....214 yards. .bogey 4 
NOs A) SNCe..:...<'- 192 yards. .bogey 4 
No. 5. Alameda ...264 yards..bogey 4 
No. 6. The Hill....187 yards..bogey 4 
NO: a. Monte: 2.0.5 187 yards. .bogey 4 
No, 8, ‘Gully «......... 299 yards. .bogey 5 
Wo: 9. Home ......... 253 yards. .bogey 4 
Totals . .2208 39 


CHRISTMAS DAY ON THE LINKS 





the shorter hours of sunlight, the winter 
days have a charm all their own and are 
eminently suitable for golf, being free 
from glare and winds. Nowhere in the 
United States can the grand old Scotch 
game, which now has so many votaries 
all over the world, be enjoyed under more 
agreeable conditions of weather and tem- 
perature than at Del Monte, and few, if 
any, more attractive courses can be 
found the whole world over. 

The golf course is under the control 
of the Del Monte Country Club, the, 
privileges of which are open to all guests 
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AMONG THE TREES ON THE DEL MONTE LINKS 
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SAFELY OVER THE BUNKER 


of the hotel. The Country Club offers 
many attractions in addition to golf. 
Excellent quail-shooting and duck-hunt- 
ing may be obtained over the holdings of 
the Pacific Improvement Company in 
Monterey county. Salmon may be caught 
in abundance in Monterey bay and the 
Carmel river affords the best of trout- 
fishing. 

The third annual competition for the 
open championship of the Pacific Coast 
Golf Association for 1903 was held on 
the Del Monte course from August 24th 
to 29th inclusive. The championship 
was won by Robert Johnstone, the pro- 
fessional of the San Francisco Golf Club, 
with a score of 71, 71, 75, 79—total 296. 
Johnstone is a Scotchman from North 
Berwick and won the open championship 
of the Pacific Coast Golf Association in 
1901 over the old nine-hole course. 
The second prize was won by F. J. Reilly, 
—the professional of the Burlingame 
Country Club, and winner of the cham- 


pionship in 1902—with a score of 74, 74, 
7%, 74—total 299. The third prize went 
to George Smith, professional of the 
Oakland Golf Club. The list of con- 
testants included six professionals and 
seven amateurs, a professional being 
paired with an amateur for each eighteen 
holes. One amateur on each morning 
and afternoon of the two days’ play drew 
a bye. The best score among the ama- 
teurs was made by A. G. Harvey of the 
San Rafael Golf Club. The best rounds 
of the competition were Johnstone’s 
first and second—71, 71. 

In addition to the competition for the 
open championship of the Pacific Coast 
Golf Association there were also con- 
tests for the Del Monte cups for men 
(amateurs), for the Del Monte cup for 
women, and a match between teams rep- 
resenting north and south California 
for a handsome trophy presented by 
J. W. Byrne, of the San Francisco Golf 
Club. 
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Drawing by Florence Clayton 

















Drawing and verse by Edward Salisbury Field 




















WAS sitting at my desk one after- 
noon in San Quintin, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, watching a lazy surf 
caressing the smooth beach, when the 
view was suddenly obstructed by a figure 
in the doorway. It was that of a 
stranger, a tall athletic Mexican. 
“Good afternoon, sir,’ I said after 
what seemed an interminable silence, 
during which time the man stood looking 
at me with a pair of the fiercest eyes 
I have ever encountered. He responded 
to my salutation and at my invitation 
to enter came in and stood at attention, 
showing by this attitude that he was 
accustomed to military duty. That the 
man had a mission I knew, also that 
it was one which he regarded as serious. 
He did not keep me long in curiosity, 
for after telling me that his name was 
Juan Fulano, and we had recited the 
usual formal Mexican dialogue about the 
weather and the health of each member 
of our respective families, he drew a 
small photograph from his pocket and 
asked me if I could make a big picture 
like it. He said he had heard from the 
Mexicans that I could draw pictures— 
“so good that you knew who they were 
meant for without asking’—and would 
I not please try this one. It was his 
only memento of his sister who lay 
buried in far-away Oaxaca. 
I took the miniature in my hand and 
gazed upon the exact prototype of my 


Illustrated from drawing by J. E. Biles 


visitor. “I shall be most happy to copy 
this for you,” I said, “when will you 
want the picture?” 

Juan looked at me with his piercing 
eyes a long minute before he answered: 

“Tl am going home to Oaxaca by way 
of the United States. I will leave on 
the first ship that sails for San Diego. 
On that day I shall want the picture.” 

I told him that the next boat would 
be leaving for San Diego in three days 
and that I would have the picture ready 
for him. The conversation was then 
interrupted by the voice of Taylor, one 
of the “birds,” who had thrust his sun- 
tanned face in at the door: 

“T say, old man, are you going out for 
a pasear this afternoon ?” 

“Coming,” I responded. Then turn- 
ing to Juan I said, “I close my office 
at this hour. Come again tomorrow. 
Good by, till I see you again.” 

He saluted and replied, “Many thanks, 
good day, Mr. Graham.” 

Taylor watched the receding Juan till 
he was out of hearing and then burst 
out: 

“By Jove, what a face! 
you discover him ?” 

“The Lord sent him, I fancy,” said 
I. “He came ostensibly to have me 
make a sketch of his sister’s photograph, 
but I feel convinced that his real motive 
isn’t the same that prompts the peons 
hereabouts to have me make pictures of 
themselves, their babies and their dead.” 

My Mexican boy now brought the horses 
round and we were off on a ride across 
the howling wilderness of the peninsula. 
We jogged along in silence for some 
time. Taylor and I had been “caged” . 


Where did 
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so long in San Quintin that we knew 
cach other’s whims to a nicety and never 
bored each other with undesirable con- 
versation. 

Taylor was the expert millwright who 
had been sent over from England to 
superintend the construction of a little 
flour mill at Quintin, and I—well, I 
signed my name over the following ex- 
planatory modifiers: telegraph operator, 
proprietor of the English hotel, agent 
of the Lower California Development 
Co. S. S. line, and wrote upon diverse 
and sundry other letter heads as occa- 
sion required. And to drive away the 
nothing-to-do devil I made sketches of 
the native population; hence my reputa- 
tion among the mozos. 

When Taylor and I reached the place 
on the trail where we regularly turned 
back, our mustangs wheeled and were 
anxious to be off on the home run. But 
Taylor had found his tongue and wanted 
to talk, so he reined his horse back on 
its haunches and began: 

“Your heaven-sent visitor has the 
most formidable aspect; what did you 
say his name was?” 

“Juan Fulano.” 

“What is his sister’s face like?” 

“As near like his own as one day in 
Quintin is like another,” I replied; 
“only the passion in the girl’s eyes is 
that of love.” 

“Where does he hail from ?” 

“Oaxaca.” 

“Oaxaca,” repeated Taylor with that 
accent peculiar to Mexicans which 
means, you don’t say so! “That’s the 
Commandante’s native state. He was 
boasting to me only yesterday that most 
of the illustrious men of his country are 
natives of Oaxaca. I wonder if the Com- 
mandante would know Juan Fulano?” 

I laughed, and said: “There’s a be- 
lief that all Chinamen know each other.” 

“Well, Chinamen know themselves 
apart, which is far more wonderful,” 
retorted Taylor, who always had a pep- 
pery temper. 

But I love Taylor, so partly to appease 
his wrath and partly because I wanted to 
talk of the mystifying stranger I went 
on without noticing: 

“Tt’s not so improbable after all that 
the Commandante may know Juan. The 
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man’s attitude plainly bespoke military 
training. He’s not in the class of line 
officers, though, and he’s above the rank 
of a private. He’s probably one of the 
few survivors of Aztec blue blood. I 
doubt though if his mother ever pos- 
sessed a hat. That’s the distinguishing 
mark of an upper-class woman in Mex- 
ico. But there is nobility of instinct in 
this fellow. I never saw a face that 
excited my imagination as his does. [ 
wonder if he will let me make a sketch 
of himself?” 

“Td rather hear him talk,” said Taylor, 
good natured again. “Come along, I’!l 
hunt him up and we’ll have him all to 
ourselves over in your office tonight. 
You can sketch while I exercise my 
Ollendorf method.” 

I was as eager as Taylor for another 
encounter with the man of the wild eyes 
so away we galloped in a real race for 
the corral. This was the one exciting 
ininute in the day—the race home at the 
end of the daily ride. 

As I swung out of my saddle, I noticed 
that there were more horses than usual 
in the corral and asked the boy who 
came to take our mounts if any travelers 
had recently arrived. 

“One man,” he replied, “but he does 
not stop at the Iturbide hotel. He left 
his horse here and went away. I don’t 
know where.” 

I laid a coin in the boy’s palm as I 
said, “You find this man and tell him 
I will make his picture, if he will come 
to the office at seven o’clock tonight.” 

“Good,” answered the boy and I knew 
he would qualify. 

And he did. Juan appeared betimes, 
as is customary in the land of by-and- 
by and when I asked him if I might 
draw his picture he said, “Yes, you may 
make my picture and send it to the ends 
of the earth, for unto this day I have 
never robbed any man. As for the mor- 
row, I say nothing, for I am a poor 
man.” 

Men of his race are never talkative, 
and if Taylor anticipated hearing 
Juan’s story he was disappointed. I felt 
rather than saw that the man’s ears were 
pricked for every sound. But I was 


seldom in the business office at night 
Juan insisted upon 


and no one came. 
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taking his likeness away with him but 
promised to return it to me before he 
went away. 

In our little outpost of civilization 
two days constituted a month in the 
calendar. They marked the arrival of 
the little steamer “Carlos Pacheco” 
with mail and books and sometimes 
people. I did not see anything more 
of Juan after that first night till steamer 
day. The boat left at eight o’clock in 
the evening. Upon this particular night 
the passengers and freight were all 
aboard and my office was deserted ten 
minutes before time for the boat to 
start. 

I was just thinking of my unusual 
visitor when the door was suddenly 
opened and he came in. He closed the 
door and placed himself against it. I 
knew by his behavior that something 
terrible had happened. His eyes fasci- 
nated me as a serpent charms a canary. 
I felt my blood turn to ice in my veins 
and I know my hair was vertical. And 
yet the man had not said a word. When 
he saw that my intimidation was com- 
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plete he calmly held a pistol on a level 
with my eyes and said: 

“T have killed the Commandante. If 
you cry for help or do not do as I direct, 
I will kill you also. First, give me a 
ticket for the steamer and enter my 
name upon the register—Manuel Lopez.” 

I obeyed. 

“Now, put your telegraph machine out 
of order in such a manner than you can 
neither send nor receive messages till 
you can get material from the United 
States.” 

When this was accomplished he 
handed me the sketch I had made of 
himself and asked me to let him see 
the picture of his sister. It seemed to 
please him, but he laid it down on my 
desk again, and said: 

“When the Commandante’s wife cries 
because her husband is dead and wonders 
who killed him and why, show her that 
picture. Then she will know. She 
may tell if she chooses. As for you, 
do as you like about telling how you 
dared not do your duty. Good by till 
I see you again.” 


To a Mountain Brook 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


Oh, all thy days are lyrical and white 
Thou crystal Rapture animate and free! 
The gospel of the Peak is voiced in thee, 
And as thy soul is radiant, so might 
My own be filled with melody and light, 
My life run on to the Unbounded Sea 
In growing breadth and perfect purity 
Did I, too, voice the spirit of the Height! 
Ah, could I know how thy sweet songs are wrought— 
Thy rhapsody that thrills the woodland ways,. 
Such sacred lessons would be mine to teach, 


For pure as Truth must be the hidden thought 
That strives to form in some impassioned phrase 
Yet ever trembles on the brink of Speech! 








Drawing by Wm. S. Rice 


PICTURES 


By Donatp McDonatp 
i HAVE A PICTURE, °“TIS MERRY AND BRIGHT, 
YOUTH IN ITS HAPPINESS, GLOWING WITH LIGHT; 
YOUTH TO ME SMILING, YOUTH ME BEGUILING, 
YOUTH LINKED WITH LAUGHTER FRESH AS THE DEW, 
I HAVE A PICTURE—A PICTURE OF YOU? 


i HAVE A PICTURE OF SOME ONE YOU KNOW, 
HEARTY AND. HAPPY, AND SEES THE WORLD SO, 
A ROARING GUFFAW, A ROBUST HA! HA! 
THE WORLD HOLDS ITS SIDES AS HE PASSES THROUGH, 
I HAVE A PICTURE—A MIRROR FOR YOU? 


lI HAVE A PICTURE OF AUTUMN, THE LEAVES 

SINKING AND DYING, YET NONE OF THEM GRIEVES; 
BRILLIANT AND GORGEOUS, EACH ONE COURAGEOUS, 

FLASHES US MANY A MERRY ADIEU, 

I HAVE A PICTURE—A PICTURE OF YOU? 


if HAVE A PICTURE OF WINTER AND NIGHT, 

NIGHT WITH [TS STARS, AND A WINTER OF WHITE; 
WITH SLEIGH-BELLS RINGING AND VOICES SINGING, 

MIRTH AND MERRIMENT MASTER THE CHILL. 

I HAVE A PICTURE--DOES IT FIT YOU ILL? 


I HAVE A PICTURE OF PAIN IN ITS GLORY, 
WHERE SMILES ILLUMINE A SORROWFUL STORY, 
A BODY AWRY BUT A SOUL IN THE SKY, 
WHOSE TEARDROPS ARE PEARLS THAT BRIGHTEN THE VIEW. 
) BAVE-A-PICTURE—A FPICTURE FOR YOU. 














Illustrated by 


N a certain summer day in the 
80’s a stranger looking down on 


the great hydraulic mines at 
Smartsville, California, would have seen 
many evidences of a busy life. The nat- 
ural amphitheater which had been hol- 
lowed out of the hills by the action of the 
water, presented a scene of great activ- 
ity. The water from the flumes was 
playing upon the massive walls and loos- 
ening the gold from its resting place of 
centuries. Occasionally the sound of a 
blast would come from the tunnels which 
had been cut in several places in the 
wall, while here and there the miners 
were directing the play of the water or 
attending to the sluices. 

On that day, two young people were 
seated in the shadow of a rock, which 
protected them from the hot rays of the 
afternoon sun. They were both dressed in 
rough, picturesque attire, and seemed to 
belong to the place. One was Jack Trent, 
a foreman of the mines, and the other 
was Miss Tilly Ackerson, the daughter of 
a retired prospector who kept a miners’ 
hoarding house. 

“Tilly, before I start east tonight,” 
pleaded Trent, “won’t you say ‘yes’? 
Tilly, ’'d say—what would I say? Id 
say I had the biggest nugget that was 
ever taken out of Smartsville!” 

Tilly looked forward for some time at 
the great wall of glittering sand. Then 
Trent felt a little hand steal quietly 
into his. But after a moment of thought 
the hand was withdrawn. 

“No, Jack,” she said finally, “Father’s 
here to stay, and I can’t leave him.” 

Tilly had made up her mind, and see- 
ing that further pleading was useless, 





M. C. Perley 


Trent left her with a heavy heart and 
went off to join the men below. 

A little while afterward her father 
came to the house and found Tilly with 
her head bowed upon the table. She felt 
his great strong hand rest upon her 
hair. 

“You are going to stay, Tilly?” he 
asked, and in response he felt a sob shake 
the slender frame. 

Trent had been invited for supper that 
night, and mechanically Tilly set about 
getting things ready, but becoming in- 
terested in some dainty dishes, her 
spirits rose, and by the time the men 
came in she was somewhat herself again. 
Shortly after the supper began, two 
strangers knocked and asked for a meal. 
Ackerson scanned them suspiciously, but 
finally gave them a place at table with 
the other men. Mentally he made a re- 
solve that he would suggest to them that 
he had no accommodations for extra 
guests. But when the strangers had fin- 
ished eating they took a noisy farewell ; 
and Tilly then walked with Jack to the 
road that led to the mine. 

There were brief words of parting and 
she watched him go down the dusty road. 
He would not come back again, for the 
road led on through and joined the main 
one a mile farther on. Then came a wild 
impulse to get back to her room, that she 
might have a good cry. On the way back 
the two strangers passed her. At the 
crossroads they turned and went in the 
direction Jack had taken. Something 
caused her to turn just as they left the 
main road, and knowing that they had 
no business in the mine at that hour, 
she resolved to follow them. 
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As she turned into the road which led 
down into the mine, the long shadows 
from the hills were stealing across the 
scene of the day’s activities and at the 
entrance of one of the tunnels she saw 
Trent. He was lighting a candle before 
going in. Then she remembered that he 
had a little money hidden away some- 
where, probably he was going in to 
get it. 

As Trent entered she saw the two men 
ereep out from behind a rock just ahead 
of her and go toward the tunnel. It was 
fast getting dark now, and she picked 
her way with difficulty over the rough 
ground, but as she was hurrying on, 
suddenly the light appeared again. Then 
it went out, and Tilly could hear the 
sound of Jack’s horse galloping up 
the hill to the main road. Evidently 
the men had not been quick enough. 

Tilly turned toward the house, but as 
she turned she heard the men coming 
behind her, running for their horses. 

She tried to reach the shadow of a 
huge rock before her, but one of them 
saw her, and gaining rapidly struck her 
to the earth with his fist. 

It was some time before Tilly regained 
consciousness. She began to wonder 
why she was lying there on the hard 
ground with the moon shining down 
upon her. Then slowly it all came back, 
—Jack’s departure, the strange men, 
the scene in the mine, and finally the 
footsteps behind her, and the blow. 

Simultaneously with these recollec- 
tions came the thought of Jack’s prob- 
able peril. 

She was weak when she tried to rise, 
but strength seemed to come to her with 
the emergency, and as fast as she was 
able she made her way to the stables. 
Her father’s horse was missing, but her 
own pony manifested his presence by a 
whinny of recognition. 

Hurriedly she threw his saddle upon 
him, gave him an encouraging pat, led 
him out, and then leaping upon his back 
rode rapidly to the house. Her father 
was not there, but pinned upon the table 
she found a note addressed to herself. 


Tilly:—Those two men are after Trent. 
The old Indian told me they were no good, 
and when they rode out of town they rode 
out too fast to suit me. Don’t worry I’ll 
try to be back tomorrow. 
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Quickly she went to her own room for 
her revolver, and in a moment she was 
on the back of her pony speeding up the 
road. 

She knew that her father would never 
overtake the flying men before they got 
to Penn valley, for Jack was a hard 
rider and must have had a considerable 
start. There was only one hope—that 
the men would not overtake him until he 
was fairly started on the Wheatland 
road, and in that case she might head 
them off by taking the short cut through 
the hills. But at the very thought of 
taking this perilous ride her heart sank 
within her. It was a way that few men 
cared to travel even by day. It was only 
a trail through the mountains, involving 
some perilous climbs and descents. And 
yet by doing this she would gain two 
hours on the men, and that made it 
worth while to take chances. 

A sharp ride soon brought her to the 
place where the short cut turned off from 
the main traveled road. A little prayer 
rose to her lips, and then without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the pony was turned 
into it. It was comparatively easy at 
first, and as the moon gave light the pony 
was urged on pretty fast, but as it be- 
came more and more littered with rocks 
she had to let him pick his way in a slow 
walk. 

After about an hour’s traveling the 
trail began to lead downward. Tilly 
was puzzled. Could it be that she had 
left the right trail? 

There was the sound of a stream close 
at hand, and to make sure Tilly ap- 
proached it and endeavored to find out 
which way the current ran, but it was too 
dark. Then taking her handkerchief she 
placed it in the stream, and as the white 
object stood out against the dark waters, 
it began to move, not in the direction 
from which she had come, but in the way 
she was going. She stood in perplexity 
for a moment, and then she realized that 
she was following one of the branch 
streams which led off from the main one. 
If followed farther it would lead her 
down into the valley, but not to the 
Wheatland road. 

Mounting quickly she retraced her 
steps and soon regained the trail. It 
seemed wicked to urge the pony over the 
rough rocks, but the time lost must be 
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—found Tilly with her head bowed upon the table 


regained, and the faithful little beast 
responded nobly. Now and again he 
stumbled, but each time managed to keep 
himself from falling. She now dis- 
mounted, and leading the pony by the 
bridle began the descent. Feeling her 
way and expecting every moment to have 
the pony stumble over her, she finally 
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Drawing — M. C. Perley 


reached the bottom and almost immedi- 
ately began the ascent of the other side. 
Pausing every now and again for breath, 
she gained the summit. 

A few moments’ rest and then the ride 
was resumed, and after crossing two 
more hills, Tilly knew she was approach-’ 
ing the Wheatland road, for the country 
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was beginning to assume a familiar ap- 
pearance. They were now on the path 
which led through Watt’s ranch, and al- 
though there was no light in the house, 
a dog barked furiously. Another five 
minutes’ sharp ride and she had gained 
the gate, half way down the lane which 
led from the road into the place. Leap- 
ing down from the pony, Tilly drew back 
the wooden bolt which fastened the gate 
and endeavored to swing it open, but the 
post upon which the gate swung had 
sagged, leaving the full weight of the 
barrier upon the ground. She tried sev- 
eral times to remove the heavy obstacle, 
but it was beyond her strength. 

The moon was still shining, and be- 
yond she could see the Wheatland road, 
which crossed about two hundred yards 
ahead, but she was prevented from reach- 
ing it by a five-barred gate in front and 
by high stone walls on either side. As 
she stood there vainly endeavoring to 
find a way out, the sound of horses’ hoofs 
was heard coming down the Wheatland 
road. She called out, but no answer came. 
Then the sound grew fainter and the 
rider passed on. A few moments later 
and there came the sound of other horses 
traveling much faster than the first. 

“Jack—Jack !” she cried, in despera- 
tion. 

There was only one thing to do, and 
that—to make the pony leap the gate. 
Mounting again she rode him down the 
lane for a short distance, then turned 
him around and bringing her hand down 
hard upon his flank, rode him straight 
at the gate. 

She felt the little animal gather him- 
self for the spring, and as he rose into 
the air Tilly closed her eyes, for the gate 
was high, higher than any she had ever 
tried. She felt the cool night air cut- 
ting her face in the swift rush, then the 
sound of a hoof striking the gate and the 
shock as the pony struck the earth again. 
But there was no stumbling, and in a 
moment the sturdy little beast had 
gained the road. 

As they rushed on in the night the 
sound of a shot reached her from the 
road ahead,—then followed two others in 
rapid succession. 

With a wild cry Tilly struck the pony 
again and again. The pace was awful, 


but to the girl it hardly seemed a walk. 
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Suddenly the pony swerved,—a dark ob- 
ject was lying in the road. Checking the 
pony Tilly dismounted, and on stooping 
recognized Jack. A dark stream was 
trickling down his face, but he was still 
breathing. With a little moan she took 
his hand and pressed it to her lips. The 
action seemed to arouse him, for he 
opened his eyes and fixed them won- 
deringly on the girl. 

“Are you badly hurt, Jack?” she said. 

“T guess so,” he answered. “Those 
men followed me and got my belt. They 
came pretty near getting me, too.” 

“Look out, Tilly,” he gasped, “they’ve 
gone over to the old Benton house.” 

While he was yet speaking he was in- 
terrupted by the swift approach of a 
horseman, who drew rein on seeing them. 
It was Tilly’s father, who had come by 
way of the long road. Great flecks of 
foam stood out on his horse’s flanks and 
everything about the animal told of a 
long hard ride. The old man was sur- 
prised to see Tilly out on the road, and 
more surprised when he learned the way 
she had come. He had fully made up 
his mind that the men were going to at- 
tempt the robbery, but when he saw 
Trent lying there in the dust his indig- 
nation knew no bounds. 

The condition of Trent demanded at- 
tention, for he was showing signs of 
faintness. 

Tilly’s quick ears caught the sound of 
running water by the side of the road, 
and going to the stream she filled her 
hat. With this she bathed the wound 
and then tied her handkerchief over it in 
order to stop the flow of the blood. Then 
together they carried him a little dis- 
tance down the road and concealed him 
in some bushes. This done, they mounted 
their horses and went on in pursuit. 

A sharp ride soon showed them a gleam 
of light from the windows of the Benton 
house, and at a turn of the road when 
about one hundred yards away they dis- 
mounted and tied their horses to a tree. 
In those days the house bore an evil 
name as a rendezvous for all the hard 
characters of the neighborhood. Walk- 
ing carefully on the dry grass, they came 
to within a few yards of the window 
from which they had first seen the light, 
and then dropping on their hands and 
knees they crawled the rest of the distance. 
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Slowly straightening himself up, Ack- 
erson looked in. The two-men were lean- 
ing on the bar drinking. Two candles 
lit up the dingy room with its shelves and 
miscellaneous assortment of bottles. 

Touching the girl on the shoulder the 
old man beckoned for her to get ready ; 
then rising together they placed their 
revolvers against the window-pane. 

“Throw up your hands,” came from 
the old prospector’s lips. 

Then they saw the men wheel around 
with scared faces, and one of them 
knocked over a candle with his hand, but 
by the light of the other Ackerson fired. 
There was a scream of pain, a crash and 
the sound of flying feet. 

Running around the house they heard 
the underbrush crashing down in the 
canyon, and knew it would be useless to 
follow. Entering through the open door 
they found the wounded man lying on 
the floor. An anxious search soon 
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revealed the belt containing Trent’s gold. 
They had stopped the right man. 

The wound was not a dangerous one, 
and after fixing the man up as best they 
could they went back for Trent. He 
was sitting up when they arrived, and 
when they told him the happy outcome, 
he was overjoyed. Together they helped 
him on his horse and then mounting rode 
on either side in order to support him 
should he show signs of faintness. In 
this manner they reached home. 

It was a week before Trent was able 
to get about again, and while he was 
rapidly recovering under the skilful 
treatment of Tilly, her father had been 
doing some thinking, and one day when 
Trent was able to sit up he made his 
conclusions known. The result was a 
wedding, and after it old man Ackerson 
was heard to say that the biggest and 
best nugget had been taken from 
Smartsville. 



































Drawing by Florence Clayton 


Heights and Depths 


By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


Nature once heaved her mountains’ heads aloft, 
So we, her children, might on them respire 
Her airs serene and rare, immune from mire 
Of valleys and their high-ways trodden soft 
By herds oblivious to the stars and skies 
And e’en your heights we yearn for—haughty peaks! 


O, only he shall mount ye 


he who seeks, 





August with anger, from dark roads to rise. 
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eautiful town of nearly three thousand people 














MISSION SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Concerning 
By A, 


HEN the early missionaries 
were engaged in the establish- 
ment of a chain of missions 

that ultimately extended nearly the 
length of the then unknown state of 
California, they seemed possessed intui- 
tively of a knowledge of the possibilities 
and capabilities of a land that could not 
he excelled, and chose the garden spots 
of earth. Around the settlements thus 
made Nature smiled on their efforts, the 
soil gave forth of its abundance, and the 
missions grew wealthy and prosperous. 
So it was, in 1779, when Padre Junipero 
Serra traveling north in search of a new 
location, reached the summit of what is 
now known as the Gabilan range of 
mountains. The broad expanse of valley 
sleeping beneath in undisturbed tran- 
quillity, the winding canyons with sides 
thickly studded with spreading oaks, and 
thickets of manzanita, sweeping grace- 
fully down to the plain, the background 
of mountains in the distance, the rolling 
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surf of the great Pacific behind, all con- 
tributed to a scene of grandeur that in- 
spired the earnest padre with awe and 
reverence. Descending to the valley, he 
found the land desired, he recognized 
the garden spot that had lain spread out 
before his vision, and here he founded 
the mission of San Juan Bautista, giving 
the valley the name of the patron Saint 
John, or San Juan. Here were planted 
the vine, the fig and the fruit and the 
olive, and standing today as a wonderful 
tribute to the sagacity of the Franciscan 
fathers, are seen the olive and pear trees 
planted by their hands. These trees have 
weathered the storms and sunshine of 
a century, still giving forth annually 
their harvest of fruit. Around the mis- 
sion clustered the town of San Juan, the 
earliest settlement of San Benito county. 

Situated but ninety miles from the 
metropolis of the state, San Francisco, 
yet by its peculiar location, comparative- 
ly isolated, San Benito county is but 
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Oil-boring operations are in progress 
tn all sections 


little known as compared with less 
favored sections on the main highway of 
travel. With an average breadth of 
twenty-five miles and a length of seventy, 
it is populated with but a trifle over 
six thousand people, and this number in 
a region broad enough and fertile enough 
to support a population tenfold that 
number. By the energies of its people 
alone, for not a dollar of outside capital 
has ever been contributed to enterprise 
or manufacture, this county has been 
transformed from cattle and sheep pas- 
tures into communities of happy and 
prosperous people. It is peculiarly the 
country for men of small means, for 
the opportunities for independence and 
prosperity lie invitingly open to such on 
every hand. 

But opportunity is not knocking alone 
at the door of the man of small fortune, 
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The district has a thirty-five-thousand dollar 
grammar school building 





for the San Benito river, pouring down 
its torrent of flood water every winter, 
calls on every turgid wave to the capi- 
talist with money to invest. Rising in 
the extreme southern part of the county 
and flowing swiftly through rock-ribbed 
gorges, fed at every winding turn by 
smaller streams, it finally enters the 
beautiful Hollister valley, sweeps its en- 
tire length, and rushing with increasing 
vigor into the San Juan valley, joins the 
Pajaro river on its way to the sea,—all 
wasted. Its fertilizing currents, await- 
ing the magic touch of capital to direct 
them into storage reservoirs that Nature 
has all but completed, could transform 
a hundred thousand acres of land into a 
productiveness that would rival the 
famed valley of the Nile. 

As an indication of what can be done 
with irrigation, two thousand acres of 
the Hollister valley are watered from 
the San Benito river, with a small 
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—yroses bloom and shed thetr fragrance on the healthful 


~ | atr three hundred and sixty-five days in the vear 
stream taken from the river after the 
flood waters have subsided. Green ex- 
panses of alfalfa, and orchards heavy 
with ripening fruit, mark the course of 
the canals and ditches, originally laid 
out to educate the people to the possi- 
bilities of water intelligently applied to 
land. It is no longer a question of 
education. The question is how to sup- 
ply the demand that has compelled the 
promoters of the enterprise to extend 
gradually the canals and laterals be- 
yond present resources. The river at 
its annual flood furnishes the primal 
necessity: the water. Nature has placed 
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When the year’s labor begins to count 


within the reach of man the reservoirs 
to store the fluid. All that is lacking 
is the necessary capital to harness the 
flood, and use it to advantage. When 
this is done, the county will no longer 
be unknown, but it will be the land of 
promise, overflowing with milk and 
honey, and all the good things of earth. 

Hemmed in by two mountain ranges, 
the county is in reality a succession of 
large and small valleys. The climate 
is mild and equable; free from the 
extreme heat of the interior by reason of 
its proximity to the coast, twenty-eight 
miles. The heat of summer is tempered 
by ocean breezes that find their way to 
the valley through the Pajaro pass. The 
average mean temperature at Hollister, 
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the county seat, is 58.9 degrees. The 
nights are invariably cool; the days are 
seldom extremely warm. In this fav- 
ored climate heavy clothing is super- 
fluous, and except on rainy days, out-door 
work can be done in shirt sleeves. The 
trade winds from the Pacific render 
epidemic unknown. 

The industries here are many and va- 
ried. It seems that anything planted can 
be grown successfully. In the court- 
house grounds may be seen, alongside of 
the graceful redwood trees of commerce, 
the thorny cactus of Arizona. Every 
known variety of fruit tree is propagated 
with profit, and every variety of shade- 
tree lines the streets of the towns. 
Flowers grow in profusion everywhere, 








San Benito county produces one fifth of all the hay raised in California 
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light systems 


and has gas and electric 


it # well sewered and watered, 
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and in the San Juan valley, hundreds 
of acres of sweet peas and verbena per- 
fume the air for miles around at har- 
vest time. With irrigation, the Hollis- 
ter valley alone has land for seed farms 
sufficient to supply the needs of a 
nation. 

The mountains are well stocked with 
game. Quail are found in every cover, 
and the more strenuous sportsman can 
find deer, if his lungs and legs be stout 
enough. In the higher regions, moun- 
tain lions are found, and occasionally 
a bear, grim survivor of past plenty. 
The southern part of the county is de- 
voted principally to stock raising. This 
is a business, however, that requires 
many acres of land to meet with 
success. But it is also a business of the 
ost fascinating nature, and he who can 
ride his horse over his own range, enjoys 
an independence of wealth and health 
that the kings of Wall street might 
indeed envy. General farming is carried 
on throughout all sections of the county 
where irrigation cannot be practiced. 
The raising of wheat is gradually being 
abandoned, and by far the greater acre- 
age is now devoted to barley. This crop 
matures earlier than wheat and conse- 
quently requires less rainfall. The yield 
throughout the county will average 
twenty-seven bags to the acre. 

The average rainfall for the past ten 
years at the county seat is twelve inches, 
and practically all of this falls between 
the first of November and the middle 
of April. In the surrounding valleys 
it is much greater and in the foothills 
and mountains the average is almost 
double that of Hollister. 

To the duties of general farming, the 
agriculturist adds that of horse raising. 
As early as 1884, Percheron and Shire 
stallions were imported from France and 
England, and from the descendants of 
these animals is annually drawn the sup- 
ply of heavy truck and team horses need- 
ed for San Francisco and other markets. 
At three years of age, colts are put into 
plow teams, worked through the winter 
and spring and sold well-broken, sea- 
soned horses in the summer. The farmer 
who has not two or more spans of fine 
horses to turn into cash each year has 
not been properly attending to business. 
In the lower foothills, vineyards flourish, 
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and grapevines grow on land redeemed 
from the chaparral and brush that has 
covered it since time began. Before 
the onward planting of the vine, the 
thickets of manzanita and buckeye are 
slowly yielding as though loth to give 
way to the fruit that cheers. High up 
on the Gabilan mountains, under the 
shadow of the peak made famous by the 
battle of General Fremont with the Mex- 
icans, lies the largest orchard in the 
county, the property of Senator Thomas 
Flint, Jr. Its abundant crops annually 
give employment to the descendants of 
neophytes who built the mission, the 
adobe walls of which can be seen far 
down in the valley. This orchard occu- 
pies the site of what was once a wilder- 
ness of chaparral and mesquite, the home 
of the jack-rabbit, the marauding rac- 
coon and the sulking coyote. It illus- 
trates the wondrous possibilities of the 
soil, for thousands of acres of a similar 
quality of land only require energy 
and industry to render them equally as 
profitable. On the Flint orchard, even 
the fruit dryer is situated at a great 
altitude, and when the dried fruit is 
packed for shipment, it starts from its 
mountain home direct for all parts of the 
world. 

In the San Juan and Hollister val- 
leys, orchards are producing on every 
hand. The San Juan valley is particu- 
larly adapted to the raising of apples and 
pears. Apples are packed for shipment 
to Europe and Australia. The yield is 
abundant. Almonds also grow to per- 
fection, the preparation of them for 
market giving employment to a large 
number of school children during the 
summer vacation. In the Hollister val- 
ley, prunes and apricots form the prin- 
cipal fruit crop. Apricots commence to 
ripen in July and are sun dried. Prunes 
commence to fall later, and the labor 
of caring for them continues up to the 
end of September. At this work, school 
children and women earn good wages. 
The work is light and pleasant, and the 
outdoor work has a tendency to renew 
health and vigor. Most of the fruit 
workers prefer to live in tents, although 
good quarters are generally provided by 
the fruit grower. 

There are only certain districts in . 


California where the prune flourishes, 
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trees and cement walks than any other town of similar size tn the state 


Hollister has more miles of shade- 
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and here in Hollister valley it is seen at 
its best; not the shrunken, diminutive 
fruit that is called a prune because it 
is nothing else, but the fair round fruit, 
full of sugar and containing as much 
nourishment as beef or eggs. So do 
the apricot and peach ripen into glorious 
vellow fruit that make their Michigan 
or Jersey fellows look like frost-bitten 
moth balls. Most of the orchards in the 
valleys are irrigated, and where this 
cannot be done from the river, it is 
done by means of pumps. Wells are 
sunk, centrifugal pumps placed at the 
water level, and by means of gasoline 
engines water is raised to the surface 
and distributed upon the land. Water 
and sunshine are the secrets of successful 
fruit raising. Both are here in abun- 
dance. The growth of the fruit business, 
while yet in its infancy, has _ been 
marvelous. 











HOLLISTER CREAMERY _ Jefferson, photo 


Within the level area of the San Juan 
and Hollister valleys, are approximately 
ten thousand acres in bearing orchard, 
and the fruits produced are only limited 
by the varieties known. Within a drive 
of five miles may be gathered apples, 
apricots, prunes, plums, peaches, pears, 
cherries, quinces, olives, almonds, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, figs, pomegranates, and 
nectarines. Strawberry beds yield from 
April to November, and Logan berries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and  goose- 
berries, each in proper season. The 
berry gardens are irrigated, three wells 
generally furnishing an abundance of 
water. 

An important industry is raising hay, 
for the county is called upon to pro- 
duce one fifth of all the hay raised in 
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TUNNEL AT NEW IDRIA QUICKSILVER MINE 


California. By reason of climatic con- 
ditions, the hay known as Hollister hay 
is considered superior, being bright and 
free from rust. It is therefore no un- 
common sight to see loaded hay cars 
leaving the Hollister depot billed to such 
distant points as New York, Louisville, 
and Philadelphia. Wherever California- 
bred trotters and runners go, there Hol- 
lister hay follows, and the familiar 
wire-bound bales can be found wherever 
thoroughbred horses are called upon for 
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stamina and courage. Around the rail- 
road yards here are the largest hay 
warehouses in the world. The shipments 
average thirty thousand tons annually, 
and if the bales of this vast amount were 
placed end to end they would form links 
over one hundred and ninety miles in 
length. The hay is stored in large corru- 
gated iron warehouses, and by reason of 
proximity, the San Francisco market calls 
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Dairying is rapidly becoming one of 
the prominent industries, because of the 
favorable conditions and excellent profits. 
Alfalfa is the great bank account of the 
dairyman that can be drawn upon in- 
definitely. Wherever water can be had, 
either from pumping or from natural 
sources, there can be seen the succulent 
growth to make the milk that keeps the 
separators humming. It is estimated 








Dairying ts rapidly becoming one of the prominent industries 


for large shipments. The average yield 
is from two to three tons to the acre. 
The raising of hay furnishes profitable 
employment, and a cash market always 
awaits the baling of this crop. Good 
hay land is valued at from $25 to $35 
per acre. With the coming of irrigation, 
the hay area will be greatly contracted, 
for water will enable the land to be put 
to more profitable use. 


that twenty acres of alfalfa will support 
twenty-five head of cows the year round, 
and one milker will care for a string of 
this size. Milk from a first-class cow, 
and none other should be kept, will 
average $5 per month at the creamery, 
where it is paid for according to the 
butter test. The skim milk returned 
and fed to calves and hogs will pay for 
the running expenses, leaving the in- 








In that section of the county watered 
by the streams that feed Soap lake, and 
where the Pajaro river rises, hops are 
raised with success. Tobacco has been 
experimented with to some extent, but 
the business is still problematical. This 
section abounds in small farms of fifteen 
and twenty acres, artesian flowing wells 
are numerous, and corn, potatoes and 
alfalfa are the staple crops. 
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come from the creamery as a net profit. 
The cost of checking up and seeding 
land to alfalfa is estimated at from $6 
to $10 an acre. If planted in the early 
fall, the following spring will show a 
fine stand of alfalfa, and this will grow 
continually, without resowing, for about 
twelve years. A crop can be cut after 
every irrigation, in the spring and sum- 
mer from six to seven weeks from 
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The raising of poultry is a business that has 
revolutionized the old system of yearly accounts 
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CONCERNING 


cutting. The first crop in the spring will 
average two tons to the acre; the next 
four, one and a half tons. After the 
curing season, the cold weather natur- 
ally affects the growth, but it will afford 
pasturage for stock until the winter rains 
render the ground too soft to permit of 
grazing. Raising alfalfa provides the 
surest and quickest means of obtaining 
an income, and dairying is one of the 
most attractive of incomes, as it provides 
the opportunity to raise money during 
the time required for trees and vines 
to come into bearing. Dairying in Cali- 


fornia has always been profitable, and 
never more so than at the present time. 
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and development of capital. At the ex- 
treme southern end of the county are 
situated the famous New Idria quick- 
silver mines, that have sent forth the 
liquid metal for half a century. The 
mines have been equipped lately with 
improved machinery, and so great has 
been the change in methods, that ore 
smelted and thrown away on the dumps 
forty years ago, is now being worked and 
produces more metal than was originally 
extracted from the ore. 

Within easy reach of shipping facil- 
ities, in what is known as the Cienega 
district, can be found great quarries of 
lime rock. The rock is inexhaustible, 
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Alfalfa is pre-eminently a cow feed, and 
butter produced from alfalfa-fed cows, 
when skilfully and scientifically han- 
dled, produces a flavor that cannot be 
surpassed. During the early spring of 
1903, the product of the Hollister cream- 
ery, worked by Joseph N. Keiser, a cham- 
pion buttermaker, sold for weeks at 
thirty-five cents per pound, paid for at 
the creamery doors. 

The mineral industries of the county 
are being developed. Antimony and as- 
bestos are found in the northern part of 
the county. Oil-boring operations are in 
progress in all sections, one large com- 
pany being engaged in sinking a well 
within three miles of the county court 
house. Copper ledges are found in the 
eastern range, awaiting the prospecting 
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apparently, and it has been manufac- 
tured into commercial products and 
shipped to all parts of the state. One 
kiln was operated continuously for many 
years, until the excellence of its product 
caused the big lime producers of the 
state to purchase it and close it down to 
avoid competition. But there are de- 
posits sufficient to operate kilns enough 
to supply the coast with what is generally 
acknowledged to be the finest of lime. 
The mountains abound in natural 
scenic spots, the most famous being what 
is known as Vancouver’s Pinnacles or 
Palisades. These consist of great heaps 
of granite boulders, piled in confusion 
one upon another, as if by some Titanic 
force. This section is but little known, 
yet in some features it excels the wonders 
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VANCOUVER'S 


of the Yosemite valley, or the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. One great 
round boulder, exceeding in size the 
largest sky-scraper in San Francisco, is 
poised between two smaller rocks, appar- 
ently resting on its axis. Tall spires of 
stone enclose deep caverns in the rocks, 
and from one of these, in the winter, 
a waterfall makes a sheer plunge of 
six hundred feet. 

The raising of poultry is a business 
that has revolutionized the old system 
of yearly accounts, and placed the entire 
balance of the county upon a cash basis. 
The poultry raiser does a large business 
upon a smaller area of land, and with 
less capital involved, and has a more 
certain income than many farmers work- 
ing 160 acres, and he certainly enjoys 
a greater degree of independence. Wet 
or dry seasons have no terror for him; 
his hens scratch for a living and always 
pay well for their board and keep. The 
climate of the county is peculiarly 
adapted to the successful raising of 
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poultry. It is free from extreme heat 
of the great interior valleys and the 
cold fogs and winds of the coast belt. 
There are scarcely ten days in the year 
when chickens can not be out of doors. 
Iand in any part of the county is 
adapted to this industry. The market 
for poultry produce lies at every man’s 
door. Peddling wagons run a distance 
of sixty to sixty-five miles gathering up 
the products of the poultry farms. 

An investment of $1500 in stock, land 
and improvements, will make any man 
of energy independent. What this 
means to the man who swelters and toils 
in the city for minimum wages cannot 
be portrayed too strongly. It means that 
the boys and girls can go to schools as 
good as they are now attending, that 
the householder and family can attend 
any fraternal lodge desired, or worship 
at the church of their creed. There need 
be no fear that times will be dull, and 
that he will be laid off to consume in the 
winter what he has accumulated in the 
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summer. He will be beyond the soul- 
destroying reach of strikes and lock- 
outs, working half time on full pay, and 
living in a favored section where the air 
he breathes is not measured out to him 
by the cubic yard; where he knows who 
lives next door to him, and where his 
children can romp without the constant 
surroundings of tenement houses and 
factory smoke stacks. 

San Benito is situated ninety miles 
south of San Francisco. Hollister, the 
county seat, is a beautiful town of 
twenty-five hundred people. It has more 
miles of shade-trees and cement walks 
than any town of similar size in the 
state. It is well sewered and watered, 
and has gas and electric light systems. 
The district has a thirty-five-thousand- 
dollar grammar school building, with 
nine teachers. The district also supports 
a high school, and is entirely free from 
debt. Two banking institutions have 
resources of nearly two million dollars. 

The population of the county is 6300 
(1900), mostly engaged in agricultural 
or horticultural pursuits. Its assessment 
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roll (1903) foots up $6,260,000. The 
annual production of wealth from the 
soil averages $1,500,000. This will 
average, approximately, $242.85 per 
capita for every inhabitant, including 
women and children, and all other non- 
producers; or to put it in another form 
it is $833 60-100 for every registered 
voter in the county. The population 
could be doubled and trebled, and be 
just that much more prosperous. With 
the flood waters of the San Benito river 
harnessed and distributed over the land, 
the Hollister valley alone could support 
in affluence a population of twenty-five 
thousand. 

Land varies in price and quality, but 
it is here awaiting the coming of those 
in search of homes, where cyclones and 
tornadoes are things unknown, where the 
sleet and ice and snow of winter are 
but fairy tales, where the sun shines in 
winter and summer; where cattle live in 
the open air the year around, and where 
roses bloom and shed their fragrance 
on the healthful air three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 
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Plays and the Players 


plains Madame Patti’s appearance on the 
stage now, and every old opera-goer must 
feel that disappointment is not the point, 
but the wonder of a woman at sixty years 
of age, possessing a middle register—and 


From the time that Adelina Patti opened 
her last concert tour in New York, a fierce, 
and to old opera-goers, a most 
On the amusing, controversy has _fol- 
Controversy lowed her across the continent. 
Concerning Yet there is nothing to discuss, 
Patti at least, to argue about. Any- 
body who heard her twenty 
years ago, dropping into the theater after 
she had been singing at her late concerts, 
and not looking at the program, could not 
have told that it was not one of her old 
brilliant achievements the audience was en- 
thusiastically applauding. I do not remem- 
ber that she ever had any warmer reception, 
any more buoyant ovation than she drew, 
when at sixty years of age, she crowded the 
opera house the other day. Surely no one 
went to hear her under the impression that 
she was the prima donna of twenty years 
ago! It would have been absurd to expect 
it. Yet they were bravoing and waving 
their handkerchiefs, and throwing their 
bouquets on the stage, just as they used to 
do, after one of those compelling bursts of 
fioriture, in which she never had an equal, 
never had a rival. She was producing the 
same effect with a simple ballad; but who 
can say that Adelina Patti is not perfectly 
justified in declining to retire as long as 
she can so move an audience? 

Madame Patti has always been a very 
sensible woman in the matter of her sing- 
ing. She has never sacrificed anything to 
the vanity of trying to do what she could 
not do well. There was nothing beyond her, 
in vocal music twenty or even fifteen years 
ago. She could reach a passionate tragic 
effect in the last scene of “Faust” that none 
of the singers of today, not even the great- 
est, can approach. It was marvelous, for 
Madame Patti was the Rosina of “The Bar- 
ber,” to the most perfect detail; she could 
sing the Arditi Waltzes like a whirlwind, 
and give every note its full and accurate 
value; and she can today render the simple 
ballad as no other can. The last clause ex- 





some high notes—as perfect. as they were 
when she was at her best. 

It has not been necessary for her to apol- 
ogize for the ravages of time. It was only 
in “The Jewel Song,” they could be noticed ; 
and Madame Patti has never claimed, nor 
authorized anybody to claim, that she had 
all the voice of her days of artistic glory. 
She has no intention of singing opera; had 
no intention of imposing herself on the pub- 
lic in that light. She has done what many 
younger prima donnas, with voices which 
should have been fresher than hers, but were 
not, have done, on concert tours; she has been 
giving her audiences the simpler work, and 
there is no woman today, that we know of, 
who sings that so perfectly. Everybody who 
ever heard her in the past feels the same 
regret that a woman with such a wonderful 
gift cannot keep young for all time. She 
herself, really feels it less, I believe, than 
her admirers do. And so we older fellows 
say to those who will only remember her in 
ballads, and who have found in them some- 
thing they will recall with pleasure in their 
older years, “You have not heard all the 
Diva was, but she was the perfect singer for 
forty years of her life.” 

Human nature is prone to detraction, and 
I have never known an opera season, with 
Patti or anybody else, over which there was 
not a protest against the prices charged. 
But what is the claim anybody has to object 
to other people paying what they are will- 
ing to pay for the thing they want? In 
the argument which always arises on that 
question, the loudest talkers are those who 
only object because they do not appreciate 
the value of what they are asked to pay 
for. The men who give $20 for a ticket to 
see a prize fight are the most blatant in 
their protest against $5 a seat for grand 
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opera. The strange sight has invariably 
been. as it was the other day over Patti, 
the line of people who had, very likely, to 
pinch, for the pleasure of hearing and of 
seeiny the Diva; and they were the people 
who applauded most, who were the most 
satisfied. 

To sum it all up, Adelina Patti is still 
the greatest ballad singer in the world, as 
she was once the greatest of all singers, and 
everybody who heard her will feel, when they 
grow older and look back, that if it had 
cost five times as much, they would have 
been willing to pay for the gratification. 
As for the criticism that she cannot do what 
she does not pretend to do, what she and 
everybody else knows she cannot be expected 
to do, that is the amusing part of the exist- 
ing controversy, which makes the old opera- 
goer smile. 
PETER ROBERTSON. 


The Central theater, San Francisco, has 
many clever players. Herschel Mayall and 
Eugenia Thais Lawton are the leading people, 
and Myrtle Vane, the soubrette. Henry 
Shumer, Ernest Howell and Elmer Booth. 
Georgie Woodthorpe, Genevieve Kane, Edwin 
T. Emery and Millar Bacon have also been 
seen to advantage. 


The appearance of Mrs. Langtry recently 
in San Francisco, was an event that gave 
pleasure to many Westerners. Particularly 
was this the case in connection with those 
who demand histrionic merit on the stage, 
for, if the first bloom of youth has gone from 
the “Jersey Lily,” its absence is more than 
compensated by her increased dramatic 
strength. She is one of the few actresses 
of whom it may be truthfully said that, 
like wine, she improves with the years. 


Ada Lee Bascom (Mrs. Geo. Hamilton- 
Marsden), who is visiting California after 
an absence of several years in Europe, is 
not only a native daughter of California, but 
is a daughter of the American Revolution as 
well. Her great grandfathers were both Rey- 
olutionary heroes, Major Rucker and Major 
Vawter, one having been on the staff of Gen- 
eral Lafayette. She is the daughter of Capt. 
W. F. Swasey, patriot and argonaut. She 
acquired her knowledge of stage-craft as an 
actress, but her health failing her, she took 
to writing for the stage. She has also writ- 
ten several books—one a novel, “A God of 
Gotham,” created considerable stir in New 
York society. Her first effort as a dramatist 
was a play written to order, “A Bowery 
rirl,” dealing with life among the lowly in 
New York. This did a business of $100,000 
in its first season for its manager. Her two 
latest creations—a farce, “The Habits of 
Hamilton,” and a comedy, “A Japanese 
Bride,” have but served to establish more 
firmly her reputation as a writer of more 
than average versatility. 
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Books and Writers 


The revealment of a poet in these days is 
not matter for public observation and inter- 
est. The song of the 


jaa singer, be it never so rare 
Geor. +m and true, is but faintly 
ear’ g heard in the din of the 


world as it rushes head- 
long in pursuit of material things. 
People have little time and less taste for 
absolute literature. The quasi-cultured 
izzard themselves before the altars of false 
gods, cajoled into awe by the delphic 
utterances of equally false prophets, while 
the blameless bard, anointed of the Nine, 
with no mysteries to unfold, save the 
eternal mysteries that lie in all that is 
beautiful, lifts his voice unheard. Yet he 
sings not in vain, whose song is sincere; who 
lays his heart a tribute at the shrine of 





GEORGE STERLING 


Beauty; for whom, as for Poe, poetry is “not 
a purpose but a passion’; who writes not 
“with an eye to the paltry compensations, 
or the more paltry commendations of man- 
kind”; who is, in fine, the creator, the true 
poet. He has his audience, small, it is true, 
but potential in its very parvity, for perma- 
nence in literature has ever its beginning in 
the approval of the few. 

It is impossible to premonstrate the ver- 
dict of time, the factors of fame are inde- 
tectable, but a poet has spoken among us 
whose voice may yet echo in the ears of 
posterity. In “The Testimony of the Suns 
and Other Foems,” by George Sterling—re- 
cently published in San Francisco by W. E. 
Wood—is sounded a note purer (mark the 
word) than any heard since the passing of 
Alfred Tennyson. Sterling’s work is chaste 
and noble. It is instinct with the desire of 
beauty. His manner is uniformly literate 
and refined. He exhibits a rare feeling for 
language, a distinguished taste in words, a 
subtile sense of rhythm, a paradoxical spon- 
taneity of thought, coupled with dexterity of 
expression. In judging his work as poetry 
the thought has but a collateral significance. 
The conception and import of the title poem 
are vast and impressive, but how much of its 
poetic vitality lies in the fact that although 
-ast in a form—the “In Memoriam” stanza— 
exceedingly difficult to treat without produ- 
cing monotony, its finely balanced lines are 
from first to last agreeable to the ear! There 
is richness in every verse, with ever now and 
then a bit of imagery that must inevitably 
stamp itself upon even an infraordinary in- 
telligence. Take for example this stanza: 


Crave ye a truce, O suns supreme? 
What order shall ye deign to hark, 
Enormous shuttles of the dark! 
That weave the Everlasting Dream? 
One will look in vain in Sterling’s poetry 
for specific traces of the influence of others,— 
a distinction of the first importance in these 
days of fads and imitations. He has certain 
esthetic affinities with Poe, something of the 
mental qualities of Coleridge, something of 
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the psychic nature of Keats; but he is 
strongly individual, delightfully fresh. Un- 
like Poe he abjures the demonic; he is more 
sensitive than Coleridge, more virile than 
Keats. The quality of the supernal he has 
in common with all three. Indeed, the sus- 
tention of this quality, which is never dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of the commonplace 
is characteristic of his poetry. 

To turn again from the matter to the 
manner, his language is always refined with- 
out being precious; he makes little use of 
alliteration and other banausic devices, de- 
pending for his effect upon his imagery. 
which is both forcible and exquisite, and upon 
the selection of appropriate words to ex- 
press his doctrines and his dreams. And 
it is just here that his failing lies. As his 
thoughts are transcendental, so is his phrase- 
ology sumptuous. High-sounding words fol- 
low one another with such rapidity that the 


splendid lines become heavy with their 
weight. This is apparent in the “Dedica- 


tion” (to Ambrose Bierce), a masterful poem. 
in which the fires of poesy mount with each 
successive stanza. He says: 


I loose the choral trumpet’s gleam, 
But half its thunders leave untried; 
Midway on doubting vans I glide, 

Nor hasten to the heights of dream, 


Yet he constantly aims at the zenith of 
thought in language of which hugeness is 
the striking characteristic. In some poems 
his idiom is almost turgid. There is delicacy 
and music in the lighter poems and charm 
in all. Let one of his sonnets speak for 
itself: 
REINCARNATION 


Once by the sea her lips, laid hushed on mine. 


Stirred faintly, saying, “I love thee!’ Here 
how still! 
Nor in her eyes is that unchanging thrill 


As of the starlight, solemn and divine, 

Death being possessed of them, for if they shine, 
‘Tis by a sea that others’ shadows fill, 
Where foileth ever her pursuing will 

The unapproachable horizon line. 

Alas! if irretrievably we part. ‘. 

The spirit boweth with her weight of fears. 
Ah! met again within the farther years, 

Shall I not know thee for the ghost thou art? 

Or will there be no wonder at the heart 
And sudden starlight in remembering tears? 


Much can be said, and doubtless much 
will be said, of this new poet of the West, 
but, after all, what need has he of praise or 
blame? He has spoken and the world is bet- 
ter for it. It is good to think that Beauty 
has such a votary. She needs him as the 
world needs her. PorRTER GARNETT. 


Geraldine Bonner has struck pay dirt in 
her latest California story, ‘“Tomorrow’s 


Tangle,” which, despite it 
GeraldineBonner’s; “e};toue wpe oy ~y 


“T m infelicitous 
—eow . ready gone through several 
Tangle 


editions. It is a typical 
western tale of the early fifties and _ sev- 
enties, and a vast improvement on this 
writer’s unpretentious first effort, “Hard- 
Pan.” In fact, if Miss Bonner had been 


AND 
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able to keep up the pace she set for herself 
in her powerful prologue—a complete little 
story in itself—she would have had a piece 
of literature to her credit which would have 
placed her in the same rank with Frank Nor- 
ris and Jack London. As it is, her new novel 
has many admirable qualities to recommend 
it. There is plenty of excellent local color 
laid on with a sure and photographic touch; 
the reader is not annoyed with unpleasant 
dialect; and the plot, while lurid and melo- 
dramatic at times, is always consistent, with 
the surprises and climaxes so deftly ar- 
ranged, that the fortunes of the heroine are 
followed with breathless interest from cover 
to cover. 

The opening scene introduces Jack Shackle- 
ton tediously traveling westward over the 
parched desert with his two wives—frail, 
sickly Lucy, and handsome, stalwart Bessie, 
to marry whom he joined the Mormon 
Church at Salt Lake City. Out in the lonely 
desert Lucy’s three-year-old boy dies, just as 
a tiny sister is ushered into this troubled 
world. A few weeks later the hardships 
of the long overland trail bring this little 
group in sore distress to the mining camp 
of Dan Moreau and Harvey Fletcher. Eager 
to reach civilization, Shackleton trades his 
exhausted wife and baby for a team of horses 
owned by Moreau, and, with Bessie, pushes 
on toward Hangtown. 

Complete rest and nutritious food soon 
work a wonderful change in the appearance 
and spirits of Lucy, and when Fletcher real- 
izes that his partner’s devotion to the de- 
serted wife is becoming something more than 
pity, he decamps with all the gold dust they 
have “cleaned up,” leaving Moreau to face 
the coming winter as best he can. Then the 
inevitable happens. Lucy falls in love with 
her protector, and, after being snowbound 
for several months, Moreau takes her to 
Hangtown, where, for the sake of appear- 
ances, they go through a marriage ceremony. 

The story proper begins twenty-five years 
later when Moreau is dead and Lucy and 
her daughter, Mariposa, are living in San 
Francisco in comparative poverty. To tell 
the rest of the plot would be an injustice 
to author and reader alike. Let the lat- 
ter, therefore, learn for himself how Mariposa 
discovered her true father; how Shackle- 
ton’s effort to right the wrong he had com- 
mitted was thwarted by death; how Mari- 
posa escaped from the clutches of an un- 
scrupulous journalist lover, and how at last 
she won the love of a worthy mining super- 
intendent, and returned to the scenes of 
her infancy. 

Of the leading characters, the most con- 
vineing and carefully drawn is John Shackle- 
ton, a man of grit and iron fiber, who entered 
California in the fifties without a cent and 
in twenty years became one of “a group of 
millionaires whose names sounded from end 
to end of an astonished country.” Mariposa, 
named after the dainty lily found only in 
California, is a charming heroine, the per- 
sonification of western womanhood. Gamiel 
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Brown, whom she finally weds, is a strong- 
hearted, sound-headed leader of men, whose 
life’s work, as he himself puts it, is “in wild 
places.” Of the minor characters, perhaps 
the most sympathetic is Win Shackleton. 
After a youth of dissipation, he wins the 
good will of the reader, for on the death of 
his father, he buckles down to hard work 
with a decision that startles those who had 
regarded him as a typical millionaire’s son. 
Another likable creation is Mrs. Willers, 
the flamboyantly stylish but well-meaning 
special writer of the Morning Trumpet. In 
sharp contrast to her is the polished news- 
paper adventurer, Barry Essex, whose vil- 
lainy forces him to flee to Mexico to escape 
the penitentiary. 

Miss Bonner has painted in the back- 
ground of her story with the hand of a 
true artist. Her description of the vast 
gray expanse of the desert in the prologue 
is especially vivid. “It was gaunt and ster- 
ile,” she writes, “clad with a drab growth 
of sage, flat as a table, and with the white 
scurf of the alkali breaking through its 
parched skin. It was the earth, lean, sap- 
less, and marked with disease. A chain of pur- 
ple hills looked down on its dead level, over 
which a wagon road passed like a scar across 
a haggard face.” What an expressive figure 
of speech! What a desolate scene com- 
prehensively presented in a few powerful 
sentences! 
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Then come pen-pictures, full of beauty and 
force, of Moreau’s diggings in the Sierra 
mountains, where the sun “drew the aro- 
matic odors from the pines till at mid-day 
they exhaled heavy pungent fragrance, like 
incense rising to the worship of some sylvan 
god”; of San Francisco in the seventies, 
when the new millionaires were crowning 
Nob Hill with palatial residences, “great 
buildings, vast awe-inspiring monuments to 
California’s material glory”; of Chinatown, 
“an alien city, a bit of the oldest civilization 
in the world, imbedded in the heart of the 
newest”; and of Menlo Park, with its pretty 
country homes and its huge live-oaks, some 
of which, like trees in Doré’s drawings, 
“seem to be endowed with a grotesque, weird 
humanness of aspect as though an impris- 
oned dryad or gnome were struggling to 
escape, causing the mighty trunk to bow and 
writhe, and sending tremors of life along 
each convulsed limb.” 

Three rather striking illustrations supple- 
ment the story. They are the work of Arthur 
I. Kellar, who, it is to be hoped, is not 
responsible for the meaningless combination 
of tangled lines which serves as a cover- 
design and is in no way indicative of the 
volume’s contents. Published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis; price, $1.50. 

H. F. 8. 


Eugenia Kellogg, in her book “The Awak- 
ening of Poccalito, a Tale of Telegraph 
Hill,” has furnished an in- 
Stories With teresting addition to the 
California Color stories that are typically 
Californian. The story has 
to do with the crippled child of a 
Bay fisherman and the various incidents 
give excellent opportunity for introducing 
much local color. San Francisco’s famous 
Fishermen’s Wharf; the home life of the resi- 
dents of Telegraph Hill; the Italian vegetable 
gardens; the egg-gatherers of the Farallones, 
are entertainingly described, and there is a 
picture of the going away of the California 
soldiers to the Philippines, that has scarcely 
been excelled by any writer. Besides ‘“Poc- 
calito,” the book contains five short stories. 
all of which are western in flavor, and well 
told. “A Sleuth of the Stowaways” is a 
well-drawn sketch of a San Francisco water- 
front character, and is particularly notable 
for its description of the beauties of San 
Francisco bay. Humor and pathos are well 
blent in the stories and in all they deserve 
a wide reading. 

“More California Violets” is the name of 
Grace Hibbard’s second volume of verse, just 
issued. The poems have a simple sweetness 
that appeals strongly and will gain for them 
many readers. The book has many bright 
songs inspired by the beauty of California 
scenes, and love and sorrow have also been 
sympathetically considered. It is published 
by Rebertson, San Francisco. 

LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 














: The Course of Empire 

















Railway Temperance fornia redwood be used to make the long tun- 
nel under the Niagara. He claims that it is 


transportation methods in the promotion of SUPETIOT i hngectned the siti — 
temperance, says the Portland Oregonian, is when water is passed continuously over red- 
formulated by the order of the Northern Wood the surface becomes coated with a 
Pacific Railway managers, which took ef- Soapy paste upon which corrosion has no 
fect on the first of this year, which requires effect. Where steel is used under the same 
| all employees of the company to abstain conditions the tiny particles of sand which 
from liquor as a condition necessary to a are constantly being hurled against it, eat 
continuance in its service. Not only is into the steel in a very short time. 


Further evidence of the efficacy of modern 





drinking to excess interdicted, but the social The Redwood Association has agreed to 
‘ glass, the forerunner of excess in thousands — deliver 3,000,000 feet of redwood in Buffalo 
{ of instances, is forbidden upon pain of dis- by next July. The lumber to be supplied 


missal. This is a plain business proposition, j]] be 3x8 and will be from 12 feet to 20 
devoid of a single element of what is called feet in lencth. 
“temperance reform.” It will, no doubt, be 
more efficacious in promoting temperance, 
which in the case of a vast multitude of 
men means total abstinence, than all of the 
temperance lectures that emotional reform- 
ers have delivered in half a century. Men 
unable to observe its requirements are al- 
ready too far gone in intemperance to be 
safe handlers of a traffic that is carried on 
at a high rate of speed, while those who 
have not reached that point in the in- 
dulgence of appetite will be saved to them- 
selves, their families, and the requirements 
of business before (as the orthodox preach- 
ers of a past generation were wont to de- 
clare) “it is everlastingly too late.” Oper- 
ating officials of the Northern Pacific are 
justified in the opinion that the order will 
result in great good to the company and its 
operatives, while it will certainly relieve 
the traveling public from a long-standing 
menace of disaster. As before said, there 
is no sentiment in this order. It is purely 
a matter of business, and for that reason 
is likely to be effective. 














Redwood for the Niagara Tunnel LARGEST CARLOAD OF COTTON EVER SHIPPED 


The chief engineer of the Niagara Falls This car’ was loaded at Dallas, Texas, for Galves- 
3 ton, December 29, 1903; 177 bales, 92,627 
Power Company has recommended that Cali- pounds weight 
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COURTYARD OF THE SCHILLING BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


Mercury in a Flower Garden 


One of the most unique sights in San 
Francisco is the spectacle of a large manu- 
facturing and importing concern doing 
business in a structure which has been prac- 
tically converted into an immense conserva- 
tory. Luxuriant tropical vines hang from 
ponderous beams in a courtyard where the 
sun streams through spacious skylights upon 
workmen who are loading trucks with baking 
powder, spices and coffee. Fountains play 
in Japanese gardens, overlooked by the gen- 
eral offices, and a conservatory invites a cozy 
rest between the hours of twelve and one, 
during which time this firm closes its doors 
to trade. Old-fashioned mottoes, which meet 
one looking through the rooms, express the 
spirit of the builder, A. Schilling, of A. 
Schilling & Co., who believes that work is 
done better in the proportion that it is made 
more cheerful. Over the entrance to this 
building, at Second and Folsom streets, San 
Francisco, is the motto: “Who enters here 
with good intent shall welcome be, and forth 
with blessings sent.” 


Successful Colonization 


Major George Reid, of the Salvation Army, 
who is now at the head of its Pacific Coast 
industrial department, was for two years 
in charge of the army’s industrial colony 
at Soledad, Monterey county. He says that 
the colony is a success. At first, only ten 
acres were allotted to each family, but later 
it was found better to allot twenty acres. 
The larger acreage gave not only a living 
to a thrifty family, but enabled it to be- 
come forehanded. 

Live stock, farm implements, and house- 
hold supplies were furnished each family 
in the beginning. The cost of the live 
stock and implements was covered by chat- 
tel mortgages. Each family was obliged to 
pay interest monthly on the mortgage notes, 
and at least one dollar on the principal. It 
was found that there was no great risk in 
this, where care had been used in selecting 
families for the colony. <A single family, 
on twenty acres, has cleared as high as 
ninety dollars a month in dairying. 


There is a suggestive lesson in this that 
reaches beyond philanthropy to men of large 
capital, who, pursuing like careful business 
methods, could easily colonize large tracts 
of land in the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and 
other productive valleys of California. 


Cream of Tartar Making 


Some time ago the leading vineyardists of 
California formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation known as the American Grape Acid 
Association. The purpose was to develop in 
some manner the process by which the tar- 
taric acid might be extracted from grapes 
without injuring their value for wine making. 
With this end in view, they offered, as a 
special inducement, $25,000, depositing se- 
curities with a prominent banking house of 
San Francisco. The proposition was adver- 
tised in all the papers and many chemists 
and experimenters competed for the prize. 
The first definite and substantial result came 
recently when a letter was received, stating 
that a formula had been discovered by a resi- 
dent of Tipton, lowa. This process is now 
being perfected to make it of commercial 
value. 

The discovery of this formula has a special 
significance to the vineyardist of California. 
Many of the unused hillsides and rolling foot- 
hills will now be converted into beautiful 
and profitable vineyards. 


Hay for the Philippines 


The most important contract for hay ever 
made on the Pacifie coast has just been 
secured by San Francisco as shown by tele- 
grams from Washington received by the 
Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association. 
This purchase amounts in value to $100,000, 
and consists of 5400 tons of California hay, 
all of which is for use in the Philippines. 
rom the fact that the last purchase made 
on the Pacific coast by the government for 
Manila was for timothy hay, obtained from 
Oregon and Washington, San Francisco hay 
merchants express considerable satisfaction 
over the activity of the Manufacturers’ and 
Producers’ Association in calling to the 
attention of the government the superior 





HON. 


qualities of California hay and in urging its 
purchase under the bids recently opened. 
The Quartermaster-General was _ strongly 
urged by telegrams from the Manufacturers’ 
and Producers’ Association and through Sena- 
tors Perkins and Bard to give the fullest 
consideration to the question of the com- 
parative feeding qualities of the kinds of 
hay offered, and for the reason that many 
of the officers of the army are eastern men 
who are naturally more familiar with grass 
hay than with the grain hay produced in 
this state. It was pointed out that probably 
the most discriminating judges in this ques- 
tion are the owners of racing stock, and that 
the latter send to California every year for 
our grain hay, paying heavy freight to reach 
the racing centers of Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Louisville, Ky. It 
is fully believed that this important purchase 
by the government and the satisfactory re- 
sults which will undoubtedly be obtained 
from the use of this California hay in the 
Philippines will go far toward establishing 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, THE 
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NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


for the future in the minds of all army 
officials the high superiority of the Cali- 
fornia product. 


Secretary of War Taft 

Secretary of War Taft arrived in San 
Francisco on the Korea, January 23d, on his 
way from the Philippines to Washington, 
D. C., to assume the duties of his new 
position. He was met outside of the Golden 
Gate by a party of army officers and others, 
and by them was escorted to Oakland, 
whence he started immediately for the east. 
Mrs. Taft and the children went to Santa 
Barbara, where they will remain for some 
time in order to escape the chills and rigors 
of the eastern climate. 


A United States government experimental 
station is to be established near Mountain 
View, in the Santa Clara valley, California. 
Ten acres of land will be planted to grapes 
with the special purpose of testing various 
kinds of resistant stock. 
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Sunset Rays 


Sunset 


Oh, read me the signs of the sunset’s gleam. 
At the close of a summer day, 

When the tinted clouds float idly by, 
To the land of far away. 


The dancing rim of the fairy glow, 
Are the golden thoughts that stray 

To seek repose, on the fleecy crests 
Of the clouds as they float away. 


For they’re gathered there with tender care, 
By the Brownies as they fly; 

To color the dreams of childhood’s years 
In the land of lullaby. 


And the tender smile on the dreaming face, 
And the parted lips that pray, 
Are the after-glow and the glory, 
Of the sunset’s parting ray. 
—Yendys. 


In Arcady 


A man and maid met on a stile 
When hills were green in Arcady— 

In town she’d scorned him with a smile 
Of very heartless coquetry, 

Yet loved in secret all the while. 


So he in town no more would stay— 
But hied him to the hills to play: 
For lads who love and run away, 
So all the ancient gossips say, 
Will live to love another day. 


She to the country too must go 
And—journey’s end when lovers meet 

“As ev’ry mother’s son doth know—” 
And she was now prepared to treat 

Him kindlier if he wished it so. 


Ah! had she lost her every wile! 
His glances roved as one who searched 
Through Arcady and many a mile, 
Which piqued her so, she deftly perched 
A little while upon that stile. 


“What are you looking for?” asked she 
And gave her parasol a twirl. 

“I’m looking for my wife,” quoth he— 
“She ’scaped me in the giddy whirl 

And fled away to Arcady.” 


Too well his lesson he had learned! 

Rose in her cheek a tell-tale flush 
To find her kind intentions spurned. 

He watched with joy that burning blush— 
Full hard such triumph he had earned. 


“No reason I to linger here, 

So let me pass, kind sir,’ quoth she. 
Her words fell on a deafened ear: 

“If you should be the lass,” quoth he 
“Tf you should be the lass, my dear!” 


—Barbara Forrest. 





As Memory Awakens 


Dolly Gray is “coming out,” 
Fair and sweet beyond a doubt 
She has grown, and woman-wise 
In the art of drooping eyes, 
Dainty blushes, timid ways, 
Coquetry’s most subtle plays,— 
Cheeks a-flame and lips a-pout 
Dolly Gray is “coming out.” 


One would scarce believe today 
Dainty, dimpled Dolly Gray 

When I met her first, I think, 
Wore a pinafore of pink; 

Romped with me, and did not care, 
Showed her feet and ankles bare— 
At this tale she’d blush, no doubt!— 
Dolly Gray is “coming out”! 


I could tell how trees we climbed, 

But such tales would be ill-timed 

Now that she to sweet and pure 

Womanhood has grown, demure. 

Own I shall at least to this: 

Her lips gave me love’s first kiss! 
Time can ne’er this memory rout— 
Dolly. Gray is “coming out.” 

—Roy Farrell Greene. 








The Man Who Hadn’t Time 


3enjamin Blue was like his name, 
And never was known to smile; 

He stalked around with a frozen front— 
Turn’d water to ice at a mile. 


He saw no fun in anything that 
Made another man laugh in glee, 
A joke with a point was lost on him— 
“It’s silly, that’s all,” said he. 


At home he never was known to thaw, 
And he ate in a silence glum, 

While he planned to “do the other man up 
And run up the price, by gum!” 


lf wife but spoke in a joking mood, 
He’d freeze her up with a frown, 

And shovel the food the faster then 
To join in the rush up town. 





He hated to sleep—’twas wasting time 
And the moments he took to dress 
Made him wish for clothes of the union kind, 

But he prospered, nevertheless. 


His whiskers grew along with his hair— 
He hadn’t time for a shave— 

He trimmed them both with his office shears, 
And worked away like a slave. 


He built him a den where he couldn’t hear 
The laugh of his men at work; 

“They’re fooling away my time.” said he, 
“To whistle and joke and smirk.” 


When the town was still on the Sabbath day. 
Then his misery was complete; 

But he’d lock himself in his office den 
And figure his balance sheet. 


The fools who went to the seaside cool 
For a week in a grinding year 

Would come to want for their waste, he said. 
Oh, maybe he wasn’t a seer! 


So he toiled away till his middle life— 
Had millions and wanted more, 

And the happy fools were young, while le 
Was sour and dry to the core. 


There came a day when he couldn't go 
To his office as of old; 

Then he cursed the skill of the doctor man 
And thought of his pile of gold. 


“T eannot lie here like this,” he cried, 
But he had to just the same: 

And his life went out—for soul he had none--- 
Much as the way it came. 


He had no time for a pleasant smile, 
The widow or orphan’s ery, 

He had no time for anything, but— 
He had to take time to die. 


—Matt Hamilton. 
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At Monterey 


Under a drooping cypress tree 
Beside the restless sea, 

The sun-kissed grass and wave-washed rocks 
Iler only company ; 


Her flapping hat was all awry, 
Her tie was all askew; 

From underneath her spreading skirt 
Peeped out a tiny shoe. 


“Why dost thou squint those lovely eyes? 
Thy noble brow thus screw?” 

Quoth she, “Kind sir, I only aim 
To gain the point of view.” 


The point of view was gained, and then 
The water-colors flew 

From box to pad, until the blank 
A thing of beauty grew. 


“The spell is o’er,” the artist maid 
Exclaimed in aecents sweet— 

“Tf cannot paint, I am so faint,— 
1 want some bread and meat!” 


—Annie Wilson. 
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A Cold Berth fr Bill —-8 





The Wind was raw and bittér chill — 
Out in the snow sat’ Brake beam Bill 
A-burling epithets in vain 

Upon the disappearing train, 
And calling curses on the crew. 
The same old story~ nothing new- 
It happened just td be Bill's way 
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f _A dainty, delicious substantial, for 
> luncheons, teas and evening suppers. 
Always appetizing and ready to serve 
on a moment's notice. 

Wise housekeepers are never 
without a supply of 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) 
Food Products 


to meet unforeseen emergencies. 


Our booklet **Good Things to Eat"’ sent free on request. 
Send five 2c. stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 















THE NEW, GLENWOgp 


Rivergide ifo’ 


Riverside, California, set amid orange groves, is a paradise on eartl. where life is luxury 
every day in the year. Its chief hotel, 


THE NEW GLENWOOD, CALIFORNIA’S MISSION HOTEL 


is a marvel of comfort, with equipment and surroundings artistic, picturesque and satisfying. 
For details write to FRANK A. MILLER, THE GLENWOOD, 
CALIFORNIA. 


WHY NOT GO THERE? 
or the SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RIVERSIDE, 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











